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19th Century American Paintings 


WINSLOW HOMER 
1836-1910 


Oil Painting on Mahogany Panel, 6” x 8%”. Signed “Homer, 1872.” 
Also initialed W. H. on the stone wall. (Because it has always been 
protected with glass in a shadow box, this painting is in unusually fine 


condition.) In old hand carved gold frame. $3,500. 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 










On Tolerance 


s AN EDITOR. I have made a serious effort to be fair, and 
in the process evolved a personal philosophy for ming- 
ing with my fellows that bears but little resemblance to the 
sconceived ideas of earlier years. Some of these beliefs 
may be right, some may be wrong, but in view of recent 
letters to the editor” anent a former subscriber, I feel that 
perhaps now is the time to frame some of them in words. 










| In the first place, I am intolerant of tolerance—if toler- 
nce is taken to mean, as it usually does, tolerating another 
person, his opinions, his racial differences. At the risk of 
gunding pontifical, it is not what your father was or did, 
is what you are and do. Condescension in accepting the 
ifferences of others is one of the cardinal sins of social 
thought, since it carries within its very acceptance the self- 
scious implication of superiority—wearing with ill fit 
supposed noble robes of liberalism. For it applies alike 
fo the soft-hearted liberal, as well as the hard-minded con- 
ervative. It is the old story of being your brother’s keeper, 
nd is essentially the weak point in the arguments of our 
ofessional liberals for a better world. You just don’t talk 
own, even when yours are words of praise. 














In the art- world, you don’t say “talented young Negro 
ist” —or Jewish, or Indian, or Latin American, or Japanese. 
You say “talented young artist,” that is, if you mean talented. 
The color of a man’s skin, or the religion of his fathers has 
othing to do with his qualifications as an artist. Time, even 
you don’t, will judge him solely as an artist—and that is 
that really counts along the bypaths of human relation- 
thip, which we sometimes too eagerly term civilization. Give 
man the pride of his individuality, and you will not have 

p advertise your liberalism by designating his race. 


As part of the good neighbor policy, numerous exhibitions 
f South American art were brought to the United States, 
ind the art press leaned over backward to aid international 
bodwill. The exhibitors were lavishly praised—not because 
y painted, but because birth made them South Americans. 
Naturally, some were good and some were bad, much as are 
ir own artists, but you would never know it from the 
ficial reaction. We were out to make friends. Where we 
nade our error was forgetting the justified pride of the South 
merican in his own cultural attainments, and under-rating 
is keenness of the fact that he was being “tolerated” for 
easons of state. North Americans are apt to repeat this mis- 
e when it comes to any minority or foreign group. While 
preaching tolerance, we deny the right of man to a single 
dard. 
fm lf this little piece means anything, aside from a personal 
action to recent letters to the editor, it is that you must 
omewhere in life learn to like people as people. 


Another Armory Show 


HE CriTICs will have their opportunity to put into action 
what they have so often put into words next September, 
they will jury the contemporary exhibition for the an- 
Arts and Antiques Show. The exhibition will take place 
, the 17th Regiment Armory (Park Avenue and 34th Street) 
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under the direction of Seymour Halpern, and it will be the 
first time New York has seen its critics put on the spot in 
such large numbers. At the present writing, nine—Edward 
Alden Jewell, Howard Devree, Emily Genauer, Margit Varga, 
Alfred Frankfurter, Rosamond Frost, Hilda Loveman, John 
Morse and Peyton Boswell, Jr.—have accepted the responsi- 
bility. Each will pick about ten paintings and two sculptures, 
to be installed as separate units. The plan, an extension of 
the one used by the Cincinnati Museum last spring, should 
provide an exhibition that will stir provocative discussion 
and—let us hope—much good art. 

Back of the exhibition is the sound idea of linking the fine 
and decorative arts, for it is an accepted fact that the man 
who owns choice furniture should want good art to go with it, 
and vice versa. The incorporation of the two collector attrac- 
tions within the framework of the Antiques Fair is a Bar- 
num-esque piece of showmanship by Mr. Halpern. Adding 
an all-critic jury is the signature of a master promoter. Hal- 
pern and his associates are correct in anticipating even better 
results than attended the Antiques Show they presented last 
March in Madison Square Garden. Then, 106,000 people 
visited the show in seven days, making purchases estimated 
at more than $2,000,000. 

Halpern’s publicity release notes that the first Arntory 
Show, selected entirely by artists, bore on its program the 
line “To our friends and enemies of the press.” The critics 
will not be able to print a similar dedication, for no critic 
can afford to be personal enough to enjoy the luxury of an 
enemy. The chances are, however, that none of them will 
make many friends by his selections for this Armory show. 
It might be a good idea for each of us to ask some uninvited 
artist to pinch-hit as critic for this particular exhibition. 
Surely, the critics are in no position to be neutral. 


* * * 


REwriTTeEN History Dept.: One of my favorite subscribers 
and severest critics is E. G. Steele of Thompsonville, Connec- 
ticut. Once before he called us on an error of historical fact. 
Now he writes: “At the risk of being considered a screwball, 
I'm obliged to write you again. Why don’t you buy your 
reviewers a couple of books on American history or, at 
least, an old number of the World Almanac. In the June 
issue, Jo Gibbs says, ‘Reynolds depicts an arrogant and dash- 
ing Gen. Burgoyne. Painted in 1776, the General’s attitude 
seems scarcely appropriate to his then recent defeat and sur- 
render at Saratoga.’ As every schoolboy, and most adults 


——— 39 


* * * 


Corot and/or CEZANNE:—I would like to pass on the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a letter from Frank Oehlschlaeger: 
“No one likes his Martini too sweet or too dry; his bath too 
hot or too cold. There are extremes in all tastes, but no one 
should despise a man for his views. One can like a landscape 
by Cézanne and also one by Corot. The world is full of 
beautiful works of art, thank Heaven they are different, each 
artist with a different point of view.” 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Being Fair 

Sir: I was nauseated by the letter in- 
cluded in your June 1 issue signed George 
D. Otis of Kentfield, Cal. I am certain 
that as an editor you must frequently 
receive these lynch notes from distin- 
guished members of the lunatic fringe. 
The shocking thing to me is that you 
printed this particular one. Your caption, 
“Ouch,” certainly didn’t convey the dis- 
gust you must have felt. 

I take it that the letter referred to 
Kuniyoshi; looking over recent back is- 
sues I find no other Japanese names fea- 
tured in the Dicest. Kuniyoshi’s record as 
a loyal American needs no defense from 
me, it is sufficiently well known. But that 
is not the point. Mr. Boswell, I know that 
you are habitually fair-minded. When you 
permit the Dicest to become a forum for 
the ugly incoherencies of a racist crack- 
pot you are not being fair to the memory 





of your father (whom your California 
correspondent mentions) nor to Ameri- 
can art. 


—JULIAN LEviI, New York. 


{Ep.: A similar letter of protest was re- 
ceived from Louis Slobodkin, president of 
An American Group.] 

*“Shmearers”’ 

Sir: Howard Putzel, who was with “Art 
of This Century,” has relapsed into “Art 
of the Last Decade” with his problem. 
Nowhere in his show do I see any good 
drawing, with the exception of Miro and 
Picasso. We might say that the dominant 
note of the show is a rationed form of 
muddy Impressionism, since the work is 
characterized by Impressionistic technique 
and muddy color. My answer to Mr. Put- 
zel’s problem is that he has a group of 
“shmearers.” Five of them. When you 
find them, it will spell “Puma-ism.” 

—GEORGE ALLISON, Teaneck, N. J. 


““Spasmism* 

Stir: “Reader, don’t leave that ism 
dangling.” And so I suggest “Spasmism.” 
A spasm, according to Mr. Webster, is 
“a sudden, violent, temporary effort... 
emotion .. .” 

—ANDRE SMITH, Maitland, Fla. 


Not With Audubon 
Sir: Will you be kind enough to state 
in your next issue that I am not on the 
Board of Directors of the Audubon Artists. 
I am not even a member. I think it is only 
fair to do so because I do not believe in 
“Dual Juries,” and as I have said that 
publicly, your mention of my name in this 
connection places me in a mildly em- 
barrassing position. I realize that your 
intention is good, and because my name 
mistakenly appears on the masthead of 
the Audubon stationery you are innocent 
of any blame. 
—LEON KROLL, New York. 


Artists Without Dealers 

Sir: In response to Bill Zorach’s letter 
regarding the difficulty of artists-without- 
dealers being invited to the big shows, 
may I suggest this plan: 

Every artist who is invited regularly 
could sponsor an artist, be he recognized 
or unknown. Let this artist submit three 
canvases to the director of the big show. 
This should give the director enough 
choice. The resultant exhibition should be 
stimulating and different and a truer 
cross-section of American art. 

—Doris ROSENTHAL, Silvermine, Conn. 
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Egg Beater No. 5: 


he Modern Displays Permanent Collection—Surprises Its Critics 


} WITH APOLOGIES to Lewis Carroll, or 
anyone else in the way, it’s news when 
ne exhibition of the permanent col- 

tion of a museum is news. In more 
han fifteen years of theme shows, one 
man shows, exhibitions of topical and 
educational interest, the Museum of 
odern Art has never come around to 
foing much about the 900-odd works 
% modern art which it owns. Acquisi- 


V 


i, Director 


IVE 
ION 


Sculpture | ions were usually shown briefly before 
ving engulfed in mysterious vaults, 
W YORK d bits and pieces of the collection 


Which was lavishly loaned and drawn 
m heavily for the large theme shows) 
were hung from time to time in space 
hot otherwise in use for the many spe- 
al exhibitions. Carpers suspected the 
efrorst and said so. What was the mat- 
fr with this assemblage, which, three 
years ago President John Hay Whitney 
had called “The most comprehensive 
collection of 20th century art in the 
world” ? 

At long last Alfred H. Barr and his 
associates have utilized their unusual 
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begins to look as though there is noth- 
ing wrong with the permanent collec- 
tion after all. 

Beginning with Art of the Common 
Man (Museum nomenclature used 
throughout), which is divided into two 
galleries of American “folk art’ and 
“modern primitives,’ one proceeds to 
gallery after gallery, on a tour of mod- 
ern art which is eye-filling, exciting, 
and instructive. There is a chuckle in 
The Residence of David Turning by Ed- 
ward Hicks, and without doubt William 
Steig must be a direct descendant of the 
unknown woodcarver responsible for 
the statue of Henry Ward Beecher. 
Rousseau, with the superb Sleeping 
Gypsy and the charming little Jungle 
with a Lion, dominates the room of 
“modern primitives,’ but also noted 
were St. John’s Day by Brazilian Heitor 
Dos Pranzeres, which I don’t remember 
having seen before, and an extraordin- 
ary carved wood group called Adam 
and Eve and the Tree of Life. 

The gallery devoted to European Mas- 
ters is sheer delight—five superb Cé- 
zannes from the Bliss collection, two 
figures, two still lifes and a landscape 
which almost tell a complete story of 


his growth and development; Van 
Gogh’s swirling The Starry Night; En- 
sor’s huge Tribulations of St. Anthony; 
Degas’ pastel Dancers in sensuous col- 
or; and Redon’s mystical Silence. 

In two sizable rooms the School of 
Paris comes off less evenly, but with 
high spots aplenty in Rouault’s Christ 
Mocked by Soldiers, to my mind his fin- 
est painting in this country, and his 
Portrait of Lebasque; Soutine’s bril- 
liant Portrait of Mme. Marcel Castaing; 
Picasso’s virginaliy classic Woman in 
White, and the 1905 La Coiffure; a near 
perfect Matisse interior; and Modig- 
liani’s Anna de Zborowska, so beauti- 
fully placed on the canvas, so glowing 
in rich, warm color. Also of interest are 
an early (1912), flatly painted land- 
scape by Derain; and an unusual Utril- 
lo, Rue de Crimée, Paris, also an early 
work. 

The section on Central European Ex- 
pressionism, covered in five pictures 
by Kokoschka, Beckmann, Nolde and 
Kirchner (Kokoschka comes off best), 
seems unnecessarily weak and inade- 
quate. 

The gallery devoted to American 

[Please turn to page 27] 
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Miss Rosamond Croker: Sir THOMAS LAWRENCE 


Albright Buys into England’s Golden Age 


FIVE BY FIVE, paintings from the Mor- 
gan collection are finding final resting 
places in our museums. During May five 
former Morgan pictures were hung as 
part of the permanent collection of the 
Frick (see June 1 Dicest). On June 16 
the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo 
announced the acquisition of another 
five, the purchase of which was made 
possible through gifts of the Knox 
family to a fund established in 1915 by 
Seymour Knox, Sr. 


The Albright purchases, all famous 
examples of 18th century English work, 
are The Lady’s Last Stake by Hogarth, 
Cupid as a Link Boy by Reynolds, Miss 
Evans by Gainsborough, Lady Hamilton 
Reading a Newspaper by Romney, and 
Miss Rosamond Croker by Lawrence. 

The Lady’s Last Stake, painted for 
Lord Charlemont only five years before 
Hogarth’s death in 1764, is the only 
known example of the artist’s “moral” 
canvases in this country. Of it he said: 
“When I was making arrangements to 
confine myself entirely to my graver, 
an amiable nobleman requested that 
before I bade final adieu to the pencil, 
I would paint him one picture. The sub- 
ject to be my own choice, and the re- 
ward whatever I demanded (£100). The 
story I pitched upon was a young and 
virtuous married lady, who by playing 
at cards with an officer, loses her money, 
watches and jewels; the moment when 
he offers them back in return for her 
honor, and she is wavering at his suit, 
was my point of time.” 

Reynolds’ wit is much in evidence as 
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he treats a classical subject with a 
topical twist by picturing Cupid with 
a link (torch) instead of a bow and 
arrow, and with wings more nearly re- 
sembling those of a bat than of a 
cherub, Gainsborough’s Miss Evans, al- 
so a late work which displays the art- 


ist’s brushwork and color to fine ag 
vantage, is unusual in that it portra 
a finely bred, sensitive and tense fag 
that is far from the then conventiona) 
standards of beauty. 

Romney’s oval Portrait of Lady Han. 
ilton Reading a Newspaper (one of mor 
than fifty he did of her during a periogf: 
of infatuation) is of particular intereg 
because, being unfinished, it is neithef. 
overworked or over sentimentalized— 


errors into which he often fell. The art§. 


ist gave it to his friend William Hay. 
ley in 1798, as it illustrated a scene 
from Hayley’s popular poem, Triumph 
of Temper, of which Lady Hamilton wa; 
the heroine. Lawrence, the last great 


figure in England’s Golden Age of paint. - 


ing, is represented by Miss Rosamoni 
Croker, considered by his contempo 
raries as one of his two greatest cap. 
vases. 

In a foreword to the catalogue 
director A. C. Ritchie states: “Already 
rich in 19th and 20th century painting 
and sculpture the Gallery, heretofore, 
has possessed only a scattered represen-j . 
tation of the works of older masters]; 
The present gift will go far to correct 
this disproportion and by giving the 
visitor an opportunity to view conten. 
porary works against the perspective 
of those of the past will assist the un 
derstanding and enjoyment of both.” 


Florence Ballin Cramer 


Florence Ballin Cramer, artist wife 
of Konrad Cramer, opens the sixth sum. 
mer season of the Rudolph Galleries of 
Woodstock with a one-man show of he 
canvases. Twenty-five paintings are ti 
be seen in the present show which in 
cludes flower pieces, landscapes ani 
nudes. 

Biographically speaking, Mrs. Crameé 
founded the Florence Galleries in New 
York many seasons back where waj 
shown only the work of young and (a 
that time) relatively unknown Ameri 
cans. Among first exhibitors at the Gal 
leries were: Alexander Brook, Ernesi 
Fiene, Kuniyoshi, and Stephen Hirsch 


The Lady’s Last Stake: WILLIAM HoGARTH 


The Art Dige 
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lowa University 
Opens New Front 


Tue STATE UNIVERSITY OF IowA, which 
was one of the first schools to adopt 
the artist-in-residence program when 
it appointed Grant Wood to its faculty 
(to be followed later by Fletcher Mar- 
tin, Emil Ganso and Philip Guston), is 
again pioneering in the art field—this 
time with a large purchase exhibition 
of contemporary art, on view at the 
University through July. 

Planned as the first in a series of 
major Summer annuals, the dual pur- 

of the exhibition is to offer stu- 
dents and laymen of the mid-west “a 
qoss-section of progressive painting in 
the United States and to develop a good 
teaching collection,” Lester D. Long- 
man, head of the art department, an- 
nounces. A jury composed of chairman 
Longman and two invited artists or 
qritics will select 12 works from which 
the university will make purchases for 
its permanent collection. This year the 
jury, Longman, Lucille Blanch and Hen- 
ty R. Hope, art department head of 
the University of Indiana, recommended 
the following paintings: 

Jazz in Heaven by Paul Burlin; Moth- 
erhood by Darrel Austin; Self-Portrait 
by Joseph De Martini; Sultry Day by 
Stuart Edie; If This Be Not I by Philip 
Guston; Headless Horse Who Wants to 
Jump by Yasuo Kuniyoshi; Room No. 5 
by James Lechay; Les Belles Cyclistes 
No. 1 by Fernand Leger; The Canyon 
at Night by Everett Spruce; Two Wo- 
men with Dog by Rufino Tamayo; Still 
Life by Bradley Walker Tomlin; and 
The Abbey by Karl Zerbe. Also on dis- 
play is Ganso’s Winter Morning, just 
acquired by the University. 

Although this first annual, composed 
of 127 works by prominent artists work- 
ing in the United States, was limited 
to painting, future shows will contain 
sculpture, prints and drawings. The 
summer was chosen for the event both 
because the art school is in session and 
because the availability of representa- 
tive works is greater at this time. 

In his fine introduction to the cata- 

gue, Director Longman explains: “The 


unction of the exhibition is educational, 


merely informative. Often exhibi- 
Dns are designed instead to illustrate 
very current type of painting regard- 
is of merit. These are easier to or- 
ize, but they are less exciting; they 
enerate less discussion and the excess 
ures are distracting.” 
‘In his analytical preface Longman 
uso refers to the school of painting 
ed the American Scene. “This was 
ever an aesthetically contemporary 
.’ he observes, for “time has proved 
S pictorial clichés a most inadequate 
a icle in which to hold the dynamic 
hergy, the turbulence and excitement 
our age. .. . We no longer feel it 
cessary to explain and justify Picasso, 
Matisse, Rouault and Beckmann. We 
ke them in our stride, recognizing 
at the artistic discoveries of the Euro- 
ran schools reflect a time-spirit more 
y than a place. Artists now inter- 
et the American environment with 
b fear of foreign influence, and seek 
With honesty and self-confidence to 
wape new forms which ritualize our 
piritual concerns.” 
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Dark Rider: REVINGTON ARTHUR 
On View at Silvermine Guild 


Silvermine Colony Celebrates 50th Anniversary 


THE SILVERMINE GUILD OF ARTISTS, 
Norwalk, Conn., is celebrating the 50th 
anniversary of the Silvermine Art Col- 
ony by putting on an exhibition of work 
of founder members in the large gal- 
lery and by an exhibition of contempo- 
rary paintings in the new gallery. 

It was in 1895 that Solon (brother of 
Gutzon) Borglum, the sculptor, stepped 
from his buggy, looked at the Silver- 
mine countryside and said “This is it!’ 
And so did many other artists who fol- 
lowed to Silvermine to organize the 
Guild and make it one of the most ac- 
tive art colonies in the East. Bernard 
Gutmann, Solon Borglum, Ed Ash, Ham- 
ilton Hamilton, N.A., George Avison, 
Charles Reiffel, Putnam Brinley, George 
Picknell, Howard L. Hildebrandt, Frank 
T. Hutchens and A. Smith Daggy are 
some of the representative artists ex- 
hibiting in the founder group. 

In the contemporary group Reving- 
ton Arthur, head of the Chautauqua 
Art School, shows his Dark Rider, re- 
cently exhibited at the Babcock Gal- 
lery. Gail Symon shows three canvases, 


spontaneous portraits of children. Ar- 
thur Emptage carries his vibrant color 
to further brilliance. Frederic Hicks 
shows his pastel Show Girl—a lady of 
large proportions, painted seated in her 
dressing room. Mildred Hicks exhibits 
three bouquets of flowers. Cornelia 
Hildebrandt is represented by a group 
of miniatures. James Daugherty, mural 
painter, exhibits a canvas titled an 
American Dream, which tells about the 
founding of our country. The two ab- 
stractions in the show are by Louis H. 
Porter, Jr. 

A new member, Budiser, is repre- 
sented by Weary Boots and a colorful 
flower piece. Leslie Randall’s canvas 
Three Horses, is a verdant Vermont 
landscape. J. Mortimer Lichtenauer’s 
Rolande is a portrait of a young lady 
contemplating where to dine and wine 
in New York. Charles Shaw’s powerful 
watercolor Hidden Brook, Jean Wade’s 
Bird of Paradise, a tempera, Victor 
James’ two landscapes, Helen Thurlows’ 
Silvermine landscape round out the 
show. 


The House That American Art Built 


NExT OCTOBER will find Edith Gregor 
Halpert’s Downtown Gallery across the 
street from its present location. Change 
and steady growth have marked the 
history of this “All American” enter- 
prise for the last 20 years. Finding its 
beginnings at 113 West 13th Street in 
1926, the Downtown Gallery finally 
marched uptown to 5lst Street after 
15 years of struggle, during which Di- 
rector Halpert refused to believe that 
a gallery devoted solely to native art 
was impractical. That she was right 
has been conclusively borne out in re- 
cent years. 

This fall will find Mrs. Halpert’s 
Americans ensconced in newer and bet- 
ter quarters at 32 East 51st Street, in 


a building she has purchased. There 
simplicity will rightfully place the em- 
phasis upon the displayed exhibits 
rather than upon decor. The first ex- 
hibition to be shown in the Gallery’s 
new home will be a Twentieth Anni- 
versary Show that will be comprised 
of important items purchased from the 
Downtown Gallery during the course of 
its career and now loaned from mu- 
seums and private collections. This in- 
augural exhibition will be followed by 
an Annual Exhibition to include the 
best efforts of the Gallery’s roster of 
contemporary artists. Allen Richards 
will act as Mrs, Halpert’s assistant in 
her new venture. 
—BEN WOLF. 








Joan of Arc in Montebourg: AARON Bouwrop (Logan Prize) 


Chicago Artists Meet in 49th Annual 


BeEForE the turn of the century, and 
seven years after the inauguration of 
an anual exhibition of American paint- 
ing and sculpture, Chicago decided that 
its own artists were also worthy of spe- 
cial consideration, and another annual, 
for and by the artists of Chicago and 
vicinity, was born. The 49th install- 
ment of this “local’’ show is now hang- 
ing at the Art Institute (until August 
19). For the first time in its near half- 
century of existence the exhibition has 
been widely enlarged to include not only 
oils and sculpture as heretofore, but 
also watercolors, drawings, prints and 
advertising designs, 

Sixteen artists won prizes totalling 
$2,525, all but two of which were 
awarded by a jury composed of Milton 


Landscape: MARTYL SCHWEIG (Armstrong 


Horn, Boardman Robinson, Laurence 
Schmeckebier, Ben Stahl and Karl 
Zerbe. These honors are shared, in al- 
most comparable proportion with the 
exhibition as a whole, between artists 
of national and international reputa- 
tion, and those who still have their 
mark to make on the world at large. 

Aaron Bohrod, artist-correspondent 
for Life since the beginning of the war, 
was the winner of the Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank G. Logan Art Institute Medal 
and prize of $500, with a dramatic, war- 
inspired painting, Joan of Arc in Monte- 
bourg. The only thing left intact in that 
unhappy Norman town is a militant 
equestrian statue of the Maid of Or- 
leans. Martyl Schweig received the Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank H. Armstrong prize of 


Prize) 





















































































$300, awarded annually to a wom, 
painter, with a strong, direct and 
plified Landscape. 

The William H. Bartels prize of $y 
for a Chicago painting was won by ¥ 
year-old Pfc. Kenneth G. Nack wij 
West of the Near North Side, a ri 
colored scene of the “L” wWeavinsssece 
through closely packed urban buildi g3lwho hi 
Another war painting, Nature Vergy Q 
Man by William Schwartz, which ¢ 
picts with glowing luminosity a bomi| dsr 
wrecked house and its two weary own sD 
ers, won the Mr. and Mrs. Jule Plea 
Brower prize of $300 which is giver ‘ 
annually to a recent painting by +s, eu 
Chicago resident over 40 years of age. | - 

The Art Institute Print Committ |_ 
prize of $150 went to a naively fancifi | jotro 
color lithograph, Street From My Wi, ‘gas V 
dow by Frank Vavruska, who recenth » doc 
received a Guggenheim Fellowship afte trom 1 
being honorably discharged from th 
Army. One of Chicago’s most famoy 
artists, Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, won 
the Art Institute Print Committee prize 
of $100 for a realistic lithograph of a 
heavy female nude titled The Ephem. 
erid. Harry Anton Weiner received the 
third Institute print prize of $75 for 
his silk screen, In the Street Car. 

This year a plaster head of Will 
Duvigneaud by sculptor John Davi 
Brcin received the Municipal Art Leagu 
prize of a $100 War Bond for portra 
ture in any medium. Ruth Grotenrat! 
won the Clyde M. Carr prize of $100 fo zatio 
meritorious work in landscape with he: ,.nog 
pastel Winter Landscape, and Josep \y4}; 
Gerard, exhibiting in the Annual for tl  jyg | 
first time, was accorded the Joseph } far 
Eisendrath prize of $100 for a moot) rae 
Landscape with Figures. Catherin ‘gre. 
O’Brien won the Broadus James Clark: fnctit 
Memorial prize of $100 for a quaint Vie amo 
torian scene called Facade. extil 

The William and Bertha Clusman. 5f th 
prize and the William H. Tuthill prize, what 
both $100, went respectively to Sundayarts, 
Afternoon by Robert Long, and to Land Dr 
scape by Abraham Palansky. Raine ‘otec 
Bennett was awarded the Renaissanc her: 
prize of $100 for his fairy-tale pictu™ and 
Mystical Subject; Harry Mintz the $10 jf so 
Town and Country Arts Club purcha¥ aces 
prize for a sensitive gouache landscaj  e 

A further sculpture award was mat ork 
to Joseph Martinek’s Martyr (Rober ac 
Rice Jenkins Memorial prize of $50) 40d 
an emotional work depicting a lynche 9 b 
Negro; and Sylvia Judson was accorde © | 
an Honorable Mention by the Municipa Vale 
Art League for her sculpted portrai New 


head of John McCutcheon. = 
the ' 


itan 
Toledo American Annual um 


In contrast to the Philadelphia We i 
tercolor Club’s war-minded annual dis Rom 
cussed in this issue, the 63 painting? Past 
by 63 artists in the 32nd annual exhibi 
tion of Selected American Paintings, 
current at the Toledo Museum through yp 
August, presents a happier view of Cl gro, 
temporary living. Landscapes, portrails of 
and figure studies occupy first place ® pyr, 
the showing which numbers only thre nya 
war-influenced pictures and four still The 
lifes. jmer 
Included for the first time in the T?) pio, 
ledo summer annual are works by MeMart 
rill A. Bailey, Louis Di Valentin, Halcha 
Hering, Henrick Mayer, Ary Stillma)py; 
and John Taylor. wit! 
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Jalentiner Resigns 


ze Of $30) pp, W. R. VALENTINER, internationally 
won by Yinown scholar, writer, and for 21 years 
Nack wWitharector of the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
°, @ Fichiresigned his post as of June 1. He is 
We aVingencceeded by Edgar Preston Richardson 
building; who has acted as his assistant for more 
re Versuithan a decade. 
which de} pr Valentiner, who was born in 
y . boml}xarisruhe, Germany, and received his 
— OWhphD. at Heidelburg, was first con- 
Jule F nected with museums in Holland, and 
_ 1S givétivas assistant director of the Berlin 
‘ing by suseum when J. P. Morgan the elder 
ao age. | ked the director of that institution 
~ommitt | recommend a young man for the 
ly fancifi | {etropolitan Museum. That young man 
| My Wir ‘gas Valentiner, and he became curator 
O recent »¢ decorative arts at the Metropolitan 
vship afte trom 1908 to 1914, 
by. the In 1923 he went to Detroit as advisor 
a for the Institute of Arts and assumed 
right, Wohin. directorship the following year. 
sae: Prize During his tenure of office the Institute 
= = 4bas grown from a small gallery to one 
nae P €m. of the most important museums in the 
ean the country. There it was possible for Val- 
on for entiner to develop—with the aid of gen- 
i of win vous patrons and a staff which has re- 
ae “mained almost unchanged for twenty 
vt Laan vears—his stated theory: 
agu ’ “An art museum should tell the whole 
oT portra tory of what the arts have meant to 
srotenrat! iyman life, from the beginning of civil- 
of $100 fo Yation down to our times, through 
e with he: sarefully selected examples of finest 
nd Josep’ ‘yality. It should, at the same time, 
ual for tl ive life to this story by showing works 
Joseph } § art in settings such as they were in- 
| &@ mood ended for... in authentic period gal- 
atherin ‘gies: This is what makes the Detroit 
nes Clark institute of Arts notable. We are not 
juaint Vie amous for paintings or sculpture or 
extiles alone but for the combination 
Clusman: jf these in our special way of showing 
thill prize,what men have wanted to do in the 
to Sundayarts, in proper settings.” 
dtoLand Dr. Valentiner, who comes from a 
y. Raine ‘oted family of astronomers, philoso- 
enaissanc hers, mathematicians, archeologists, 
le pictus and a Lutheran Bishop), is the author 
z the $10 if some 30 works on art, and, with his 
) purchat uccessor Mr. Richardson, is editor of 
landscaf “e Art Quarterly. At present he is 
was mat (orking on two books, Italian Renais- 
vy (Rober @nce and Sculpture and The Origin of 
» of $50) fodern Sculpture, but he will continue 
a lynche }9 be associated with the Institute in 





s accorde © advisory capacity. Dr. and Mrs. 
Municipa Yalentiner will make their home in 
d portral New York City. 


Director Richardson, whose wife is 
the well known landscape painter Con- 
itance Richardson, is also the author of 

al lumerous books and articles’ on art 
Iphia Wa Ubjects, the latest of which, American 
nnual dis Romantic Painting, was published this 
painting Dast season. 
al exhibi 
Painting, Albany Buys Two 
m through Increasing the Albany Institute's 
ee of = growing collection of contemporary art 
; por of the Upper Hudson Region are two 
st place ™ purchases from the museum’s 10th An- 
only a nual Exhibition which closed June 3rd. 
four sti "They are Abandoned CCC Camp, a docu- 
in the Te mentary oil by Herbert S. Steinke, and 
s sal Flowers by Eugenie M’Evoy. Juror- 
ks vi mortise John Carroll selected the pur- 
a - a chase prizes from works by 58 painters. 
y Stullm Exhibition was limited to artists living 
Within a hundred miles of Albany. 
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Nude Back: JERRY FARNSWORTH 


Milch Artists Present Annual Summer Show 


SUMMER GROUP EXHIBITIONS are apt to 
be interesting and illuminating for a 
number of reasons. Aside from review- 
ing the season, they offer an excellent 
opportunity for giving trial runs to new 
talents, for hanging paintings by better 
known artists that have previously been 
tied up in the large annuals, and for 
introducing changes in style by estab- 
lished painters. 

The exhibition at the Milch Galleries 
partakes of all of these characteristics. 
For the most part it is composed of 
canvases by the artists one would ex- 
pect to find there. So far as I know, 
Maurice Sterne’s Rising Tide, which ex- 
cited a good deal of comment at the 
Corcoran Biennial this spring, is the 
first example shown here of his “Prov- 
incetown Period.” It marks an extreme- 
ly effective change of palette (to pastel, 
almost decorator’s colors), subject and 
treatment more complete, and certainly 
more unexpected than that shown in 
the work of Corbino during the last 
two years. Victor Thall makes his debut 
as a Milch regular with a strongly mod- 
ern, decorative Interior with Flowers, 
while, by way of contrast, another new- 
comer, L. W. Bentley, shows a poignant 
head of a Negro child executed in disci- 
plined conservative technique. Louis di 
Valentin, a young member of the group 
on his way up, is represented by a vital 
and lively variation of the now pretty 
hackneyed theme of a string quartet 


in Rehearsal. Hendrik Mayer’s dark, 
substantial Convoy, Hudson River bears 
a plaque stating that it won first hon- 
orable mention in the last New Year 
Show at the Butler Art Institute. 

More in line with expected pleasures 
is Jerry Farnsworth’s superbly modeled 
Nude Back, to me the handsomest can- 
vas in the show; Hilde Kayn’s typical 
Celebrating dancers in furious motion 
(also shown at Corcoran); Ferdinand 
Warren’s Morning Beckons, admired a 
short time ago in the Salmagundi Club’s 
75th anniversary exhibition; Louis Rit- 
man’s reposeful figure study, Resting, 
included in his last one-man show; Sid- 
ney Laufman’s deep green summer land- 
scape, Deer Tongue Lane; Jay Conna- 
way’s Sunlit Sea. 

Hobson Pittman, in reworking Third 
Floor Front, improved it by adding a 
charming still life, and counterbalanced 
the improvement by an un-Pittman-like 
over-stippling of the walls.—Jo GIBBS. 


Fourteen Foshkos Sold 

The Ferargil Galleries informs us 
that 14 of the 25 paintings in Josef 
Foshko’s show, held early in May, have 
been bought by private collectors. 
Among the purchasers are Mrs. H. B. 
Croni, Charles Foshko, Mrs. Rose Gam- 
su, Joseph Gamsu, J. Hirschorn, N. S. 
Langerman, R. McCormack, J. Steyken 
and M. L. Weiss. 
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“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; and calf, and the young lion, and the fatling together; and a little child shall 
lead them.” Over 100 years before Horace Pippin painted The Holy Mountain 
(Britannica Collection, See April 1, Dicest), another American primitive was also 
inspired by Isaiah 11-6. Edward Hicks (1780-1849) painted more than 80 versions 
of this Peacable Kingdom. One is now on view at the Museum of Modern Art, part 
of the permanent collection, and another, reproduced above, is included in the 
summer show at the Ferargil Galleries, composed largely of 19th century work. 


Patriotism, Compound Interest—and Art 


CLOSE TO A MILLION DOLLARS in War 
Bonds was raised at the art-auction 
held June 13 at the New School for 
Social Research for the benefit of the 
7th War Bond Drive. This was one of 
the largest amounts ever raised for 
such a purpose in New York City and 
is a fine tribute to the patriotism of 
the 130 artists and 13 dealers who con- 
tributed paintings, drawings and prints 
valued at $100,000. 

Highest bid for a single picture was 
$86,000 in bonds for the privilege of 
sitting for a portrait by Nikol Schot- 
tenstein. Lily Harmon’s large canvas, 
Freedom, that had been displayed in 
a department store window for a week 
before the auction, was second, yielding 
$75,000 in bonds, while an Eilshemius 
landscape, Sundown in Vermont, took 
third place with $53,000. 

Organized by a local citizens group, 
headed by Dr. Bernard Myers, and with 
the co-operation of the New School, the 
auction was conducted by Dave Elman 
of Hobby Lobby and Auction of the Air 
radio fame. Bidding was mostly in 
the middle to high brackets. An ex- 
pectant $1,000 bond purchaser had few 
opportunities to buy a painting, but 
there was a good-sized group of oils 
and watercolors which went for less 
than $5,000. 

Gleaned from the general confusion 
—in which it was impossible to tell who 
bought what—are the following facts: 
one gallery that we know of bought a 
picture donated by another dealer, but 
this appeared to be to their mutual 
satisfaction; winning bidders included 
a radio producer, several noted collec- 
tors, a woman who runs a chicken 
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farm, the head of a large jewelry firm, 
a Hollywood producer and a soldier. 
We also witnessed the purchase by a 
single collector of Max Ernst’s charm- 
ing I Saw a Duchess Who Lost Her Shoe 
($21,000); an Helion oil, Composition 
($4,500), and a Leger gouache, Etude 
pour “Les Belles Cyclistes” ($35,000). 
Other high prices included a Milton 
Avery gouache for $40,000; a fine Abra- 
ham Rattner oil, Three Heads, for 
$31,000; a Burliuk for $14,000; a Sol 
Wilson for $10,000. A leaf from Thomas 
Sully’s personal sketch-book, with draw- 
ings on either side, went for $5,000. 


Summer at Kraushaar 


The Kraushaar Galleries currently 
offers a group show of canvases by their 
regular exhibitors as a summer feature. 
Among the works on display is a color- 
ful depiction of Armistice Day 1918, 
reminiscent of the Childe Hassam owned 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica. A sensi- 
tive landscape by Dean Fausett titled 
Del Norte is remembered for its feeling 
of earth and sky. Noted is the pert 
cheekiness of Guy Pene du Bois’ Yvonne 
and the textured movement of Esther 
William’s Bleecker Street. 

Russell Cowles employes a_ pastel 
palette in Rainy Day, while John Koch’s 
knowledge of picture structure is plain- 
ly evident in The Studio. Figures on a 
hill have been adroitly fitted into a 


_triangular composition in Iver Rose’s 


richly pigmented Waiting. Well organ- 
ized planes mark Heliker’s Maine Coast 
while stylized patterns are brought into 
play in Vaughn Flannery’s River Boat. 
Exhibition runs through the summer. 























Austrian Benefit 


AUSTRIAN PAINTING from the early 194 
to early 20th century is the subject of TH! 
an exhibition now being held at hibiti 
American British Art Center for the wi 
benefit of the impoverished and dising WY" 
herited children of Europe. for th 

The impress of French culture ang 44% 
art expression is felt almost witho 
exception throughout the exhibits, fromg #9" 
the Ingres-like incisiveness of Fergj % 2 | 
nand Georg Waldemueller’s white} 4 | 
gowned Portrait of a Lady, the Courbed Sey 
influenced approach of Anton Romake si 


He 





through to and culminating in the has : 
bellious secessionist movement as rep Pres! 
resented by Gustav Klimt, Egon Schielg In| 
and Oskar Kokoschka. starte 


Cafe genre is charmingly recorded by some 
Rudolf van Alt in Café in the Prater Was $ 
while marsh land is authentically de.) of th 
picted by Eugen Jettel in a handsome Most 
canvas titled Dutch Landscape, The flectit 
Prater in Vienna, by Emil Jacob Sching. of ba 
ler, seems to have kinship with the the € 
Barbizon School. Watercolor is weljj ston 
represented by August von Petten,| 2eWs! 
kofen’s Washday, a sensitive approach} steat 
to the medium. pictu: 

Among examples by the secessionists§50me 
Gustav Klimt’s pointillistic, green ang that 
purple Castle Kammer on the Atterseq fier’s 
is outstanding, along with a powerfuglt’s s 
Old Man by Egon Schiele. Oscar Kokg Th 
oschka is included with several fing fall 
canvases. Particularly noted is his ric Stet 
impressionistic landscape titled Prague mate 


—B. W. gand | 
ble. | 
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Main Street to Hawaii 


From Main Street to Hawaii, the art 
ists represented in the current exhibi 
tion of watercolors at the Kennedy Ga 
leries have found inspiration in gener 
ally quiet views of their favorite scenes 
John O’Hara Cosgrave II submit 
charming ink and watercolor drawing 
of New Orleans and New York; Fe 
Rocker, a large, softly painted pictur 
Lake Shore; Herbert J. Gute, a mom 
dramatic version of Callicoon; John OMIn fe 
sen, a moody Lighthouse; F. R. Det}4mo 
willer, a dark view of Pemaquid Pointjin hi 
L. G. Hornby, a gayer impression O§susp 
Bickford’s Landing; and Walton Bloé{main 
gett, a sharp, crisp watercolor, De 
parture of Draftees. } 

Theodore Brenson turns to Paris iif 
two ink and wash drawings, while Joni 
Olsen exhibits a suggestive, semi-al 
stract Hawaiian Landscape No. 5 
V. Carleton, a pleasing arrangement@ 
wet blues and greens in Bermuda. Oth 
artists represented are John Wal 
Armin Landeck, Oliver Smith, D. Du 
gan, Mabel Dwight, L. F. Wilford @ 
Ada Raab. Exhibition continues throw 
August.—J. K. R. 
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More Audubon Prizes 


The Audubon Artists announce a¢ 
tional awards totaling $1,000 in & 
4th Annual Exhibition, to be held 
the National Academy Galleries @ 
Fall. The new prize money has Dé 
granted by the American Artists G 
which has contributed $500 for a Win 
landscape in oil or watercolor and 
$500 sculpture prize. For further 
tails of the contest see Where To Sh 
department in this issue. 
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He Was There 






— . I) rue A. C. A. GALLERY is currently ex- 
d s “I hibiting a series of impressive war 
ieee @rawings by a young soldier, Cpl. Milton 
nd dising WYBDE- The drawings are the originals 
| "I for the illustrated book Why I Hate the 
ture ang Nazis, written by the artist and pub- 
witho lished at $1.00 by the Gallery. Cpl. 
bite, fa Wynne, who is 27 years old, enlisted 
of Ferg & @ member of the Air Corps in 1942 
; white and served for 28 months in Africa, 
> Courk Sicily, Corsica and Italy. Now back in 
Rom a the states under the Rotation Plan, he 
. the has won seven combat stars and a 
t ea Presidential Unit Citation. ~ 
yn Schiel In his preface Cpl. Wynne writes: “I 


started to work on the book . . . when 

corded by some of the horror of what I had seen 
ve Prater! Was still fresh in my mind. A very few 
ically de.| of these drawings were done overseas. 
handsomef Most of them were made after some re- 
ape, Afiection, a good portion were just sort 
yb Sching.| of batted out when the urge came and 
with thel the emotions which prompted them got 
is weljstfong enough. . . . Even though the 

1 Pettenjmewsreel and the still camera give a 
approach greater reportage and a more detailed 
picture of the crime, this book still has 

essionistsf some Value; if for no other reason than 
zreen angthat it is an individual American sol- 
> Attersegfier’s reaction to war and fascism... . 
Its something that had to come out.” 

















powerf at ha 
scar Kok The best drawings in. the exhibition 


veral fingfall in the graphic tradition of the 
is his ric teat German artists, whose consum- 
.d PraguesMate draftsmanship leashed to passion 





and fury made their works unforgetta- 
ble. When Cpl. Wynne’s style is weak- 
ened by self-conscious attempts to work 
in more contemporary idiom, he is less 
ii, the artgsuccessful, but his promising talent is 
nt exhibigalways recognizable. Combining as they 
inedy Galgdo the on-spot urgency of photographs 
in genergWith the more telling power of fine art, 
‘ite scenesgthe exhibition is yet another shocking 
submit@and vivid documentation of Nazi bru- 
* drawing tality —J. ee 

k; Fermi 


—B. W. 












Fred E. Robertson with “My Hills of Home” 


Grandma Moses’ Younger Brother 


WHEN Anna Mary Robertson Moses, 
or Grandma Moses as she is better 
known, held her first exhibition five 
years ago at the age of 80, an unex- 
pected painting tradition was estab- 
lished in the farming Robertson family. 
This month Grandma’s younger brother, 
Fred E. Robertson, is holding his first 
show, also at the Galerie St. Etienne 
where his sister won recognition as an 
accomplished primitive. 

Fred, whom the gallery informs us, 
will not be known as Grandpa or Uncle, 
is in his early 70s and considers him- 
self too young to be having a show. 


od picture Arcadia, reproduced below, is one of the new works by Jon Corbino which will be 
e, a moMdisplayed throughout the summer in the group show at the Kleemann Galleries. 
; John OlIn fact, the show might have been more specifically titled Corbino & Others. 


" R. De 


[Among other previously unexhibited Corbino paintings are the salon-size Trio, 


uid Pointfin his newest, freest manner; and the darker Traumerei, in which hitherto un- 
ression a suspected surrealist tendencies appear. Two genre canvases by Louis Bosa, Re- 
Iton Blotfmains and Autumn, are also new to New York. Familiar but fine is the Elliot Orr. 
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He has been painting for two years now, 
ever since he spent two months visiting 
Mrs. Moses. 

Like Grandma, Robertson is a farmer 
and his pictures—on slate and card- 
board—share her delight in rural life. 
But here the family resemblance ceases 
for after Robertson returned to his own 
home, Montezuma Farms near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., he developed a personal 
style, unlike the crisply patterned, 
brightly colored one of his eider sister. 

While Mrs. Moses’ pictures are flat 
and painted indoors from imagination 
and memory, Robertson’s are worked 
directly from observation and as a re- 
sult are more impressionistic in tech- 
nique. A successful striving for depth 
and interest in subtle changes of color 
are observed in his work. Spring 1943— 
No Gas captures well the feeling of 
country peace and space, while Harvest 
and Marsh-Flag Cutting both express 
sensitivity to rich pigment. 

Although like most primitives, Rob- 
ertson is more successful with land- 
scapes than figures, many of his people 
are drawn with fine observation of poise 
and movement, as is seen in the huddled 
figures in Snowstorm and the squirm- 
ing boys in Horning Shivaree. Also un- 
like the approach of his sister is his use 
of broad areas of color to denote grass, 
fields, etc., rather than through de- 
tailed description of blade and leaf. 

In New York for the opening of his 
show, Robertson found it no more at- 
tractive than he did on his last visit 27 
years ago, stayed here only two days 
and returned to his farm and paint box. 
Exhibition continues through July 11. 
JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Pfeifer Most Popular 


The Springfield Art League of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, announces that 
the Popular Award at the Annual Mem- 
ber’s Exhibition was won by Felix 
Pfeifer for his canvas titled Andalusian 
Fantasy. 
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Parted by Fame 


Mr. AND Mrs. JOSIAH MARTIN, who 
lived together in peace and relative 
obscurity on Long Island for 199 years, 
have recently been separated for a 
more public life in the interest of art 
and history—the former at the Toledo 
Museum of Art and the latter at the 
Detroit Art Institute. The longevity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin and the fame 
which requires them to relinquish their 
private life is due to Robert Feke, our 
finest early Colonial artist who painted 
their portraits, 


There is little documentary evidence 
on the details of Feke’s life, so a good 
many of his activities have to be filled 
in by circumstantial evidence and fam- 
ily tradition, He was born of good 
family in Oyster Bay, Long Island, about 
1705, the son of a Baptist preacher of 
independent means. It is reasonably cer- 
tain that he spent his young manhood 
at sea, painting between voyages, and 
from that time we have an extraordin- 
ary early self-portrait. But it was only 
after he settled in Newport, where he 
married Eleanor Cozzins in 1742, that 
he was able to devote most of his time 
to portraiture. The large majority of 
the 73 canvases which can be ascribed 
to him with reasonable certainty (he 
signed and dated only 17) were painted 
during the last ten years of his life, 
from 1740 to 1750. More than one-third 
of these are now in museums, and 
most of the others remain in the fami- 


lies for which they were originally 
painted. 
During this last productive period 


Feke painted people of wealth and con- 
sequence in Newport, Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia—Saltonstalls, Sewalls, 
Winthrops and Channings. Five por- 
traits of members of the Bowdoin fam- 
ily, bequeathed to Bowdoin College in 
1811 by James Bowdoin III, still hang 
in Brunswick, Maine, and are among 
the cherished possessions of that insti- 
tution. His portrait of Benjamin Frank- 
lin was given to Harvard in 1856. 

At the age of 44 and the height of 
his productive powers (about 1750) he 
disappeared. Tradition has it that he 
went to Barbados for his health and 
died shortly thereafter. 

The Martin portraits are fine exam- 


Mrs. 


Josiah Martin by Feke 








Josiah Martin by Feke 


ples of Feke’s late period, done, in all 
probability when he stopped off to see 
his family in Oyster Bay on his way 
to or from Philadelphia in 1746 or 1750. 
The Martins, who had large holdings 
in Antigua, were then living in nearby 
Hempstead. The picture of Josiah Mar- 
tin is the more interesting of the two 
(Feke was almost invariably better at 
catching the essential character of his 
male subjects, particularly the expres- 
sion around the eyes), but both are 
handsomely placed on the canvas, and 
show the artist’s mature skill in hand- 
ling fabrics and making them part of 
his design, In both cases a charming 
bit of landscape, a view of the shores 
of Hempstead Harbor, form part of the 
background. Sometime after the por- 
traits were painted, Martin bought 
“Rock Hall” in Lawrence, L. I., where 
the pictures hung together undisturbed 
until they were bought by the two Mu- 
seums through the Macbeth Gallery. 
Mrs. Martin, gift to Detroit of D. M. 
Ferry, Jr., is now installed in a gallery 
with six doubtless admiring males— 
painted by Hesselius, Ralph Earl, Mat- 
thew Pratt and three by Copley.—J. G. 


Carnegie Plans 


For the third time since the outbreak 
of war Carnegie Institute’s Founder's 
Day exhibition will be an invited show- 
ing of 300 American paintings, acting 
director John O’Connor, Jr., announces. 
Painting in the United States, 1945, to 
be held in Pittsburgh from October 11 
to December 9, will follow in plan and 
organization the two previous shows. 

The year 1940 saw the last of the 
famed Carnegie Internationals, held with 
few exceptions for 43 years. From then 
on the Institute began an annual sur- 
vey of American painting and, for the 
last few years, the shows have been 
composed of invited works only, due to 
wartime restrictions. 

This year the Institute is offering 
$3,400 in prizes, seven awards to be 
determined by a jury composed of three 
members, The jury, which meets Sep- 
tember 21, will award the following 
sums: first prize, $1,000; second prize, 
$700; third prize, $500; 1st honorable 
mention, $400; 2nd honorable mention, 
$300; 3rd honorable mention, $200; and 
4th honorable mention, $100. 





Holbrook Stimulates {Ble 
Art in the South - 


A COLLECTION of 100 paintings by 19 
American artists, executed over a period 
of the last 100 years, was recently pre 
sented to the University of Georgia by 
Alfred H. Holbrook. 


After the death of his wife (1949) 
who had interested him in art, Mr 
Holbrook set about assembling an art 
collection in earnest, as a memorial to 
her. Buying paintings led the now re 
tired New York lawyer to study art at 
the University of Georgia, which, jn 
turn, made that University the logical 
recipient of the gift. 


Wide variety keynotes the group, and 
greatly increases its value for study 
purposes. Earlier paintings include a 
fine Cropsey, White Mountains in Au} 
tumn; Hassam’s Bridge at Old Lyme 
and Twachtman’s The Little Bridge; 
Portrait of J. McClure Hamilton by 
Eakins, Red Rosalie of Lyme Regis by 
Whistler; and a delightful Homer wa- 
tercolor, Negro Boy with Sunflower, 
Best among a full representation of 
The Eight are Prendergast’s watercolor, 
White House at Old Lyme, and The 
Ballet Dancer by Shinn. 


There are some excellent examples 
of contemporary painting which partake 
of even greater divergence in styles; a 
very early Georgia O’Keeffe, The Rei 
Barn; Peter Hurd’s Baptism at Three 
Wells; The American Boy by John Koch, 
much admired at the last Whitney A 
nual; The Steamer Odin by Feininger 
Night Club-—Whoopee by Grosz; Sprin 
time of Youth by Bosa; De Martini’ 
gouache Bathers. Lamar Dodd, no 
head of the University’s art departmen' 
is represented by A Rainy Ride, a 
Alabama-born Anne Goldthwaite, suit 
ably, by Strollers on Sea Island, a fi 
example of one of her Southern su 
jects. 

Donor Holbrook states: “The Sou 
in my opinion, is headed for tremendous 
industrial expansion in the post-war era! 
This should and will be accompanieé 
by a rising tide of art appreciatio 
There are only a few art museums i 
the South today and I thought a ca 
fully selected donation like mine woul 
stimulate interest in art culture, Geor 
gia’s progressiveness, its climate 
strategic location appealed to me a 
after investigating and actually exper 
iencing the live art department at t 
University, I decided this was the pla 
for my gift.” 

The Eva Underhill Holbrook M 
morial Collection will form the nucle 
for a museum of fine arts to be esta 
lished on the University campus. 
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To Advance Watercolor ~ 
The Philadephia Watercolor Club angabo 
nounces a plan to create an award, na trac 
tional in scope, to be given in recognigsto 
tion of the advancement of the waterghot 
color medium in America, whethe§vas 
achieved through individual accomplish} fee’ 
ment or by furthering the knowledg@ove 
and influence of the medium by mugMis 
seums, galleries and art associationsgon 
The Club will welcome contributiongin: 
of patrons to create the necessary @ngtty, 
dowment fund. in 
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ArT OF THIS CENTURY currently offers 
an exhibition titled “The Women.” 
Ranging in approach from pure abstrac- 
tion to the semi-abstract and thence to 
surrealism, the overall trend is in the 
direction of vigorous color and sharply 
delineated forms, 

Ronnie Elliot offers a romantic sur- 
real canvas notable for its handling of 
well modulated greens, while a consid- 
erable sense of design and feeling for 
pattern is displayed by Annie Harvey’s 
successful semi-abstract. Black, white 
and brown are agreeably balanced in 
an arrangement of forms by Fannie 
Hillsmith. Leonora Carrington shows a 
Freudian emetic depicting dogs with all 
too human attributes, concerning which, 
the less said the better. The Matta in- 
fluence is more than slightly evident 
in Jacqueline Lamba’s abstraction. 

Anne Neagoe’s entry shows a color 
kinship with Arthur B. Carles’ palette, 
and speaking of color, Janet Sobel is 
responsible for one bf the most joyous 
chromatic expressions seen this season. 
A well integrated abstract is offered 
by Alice Trumbell Nason, while Kaye 
Sage manifests thoughtful percipience. 

Gypsy Rose Lee, versatile daughter 
of Eros, originally scheduled to strip 
her soul in the above company, was 
removed from the roster of exhibitors 
at the last moment, to this admirer’s 
disappointment. Exhibition continues 
until July 7—BEN WOLF. 
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Scandinavians 


Paintings and prints by a group of 
ig@Scandinavian professional and amateur 
artists were hung in the upper floors of 
the Bonnier Book Shop during June. 
Largest gallery space was devoted to 
very modestly priced work by Oscar 
T. Carlsson, Brooklyn landscape painter. 
Notable among his pictures were the 
study of three Rabpis and a sprightly 
view of Fort Hamilton Park. 

Other artists represented were Wal- 
ter Holmquist, mural painter for the 
ij New York Museum of Natural History, 
who showed competent and decorative 
im floral studies in watercolor and black 
and white marines; Olle Nordmark, well 
known Swedish artist who exhibited pic- 
turesque oils of his homeland; T. Bis- 
gaard, a member of the Danish Gov- 
ernment stationed in Greenland, who 
showed sympathetic pastel and oil 
studies of the Eskimos; and Inga-Lill, 
who paints small watercolor illustra- 
tions of Scandinavian customs and dress. 


—J. K. R. 


Waldorf Mural by Corcos 


A Panoramic view of the small em- 
pire that is the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Which reaches from its implacement 
above the New York Central Railroad 
tracks to the Starlight Roof forty-three 
stories above, has been painted for the 
hotel by Lucille Corcos. The oil-on-can- 
Vas mural measures six feet by nine 
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accomplish} feet and is now installed in a corridor 
knowledgqover the entrance to Peacock Alley. 
im by mugMiss Corcos, whose humorous comments 
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on New York life have been exhibited 
i major museums throughout the coun- 
try, also painted the decorative murals 
in the hotel’s Lounge Cafe. 


July 1, 1945 
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Black Fantasy: YEFFE KIMBALL 


Modern Art and Modern Design Join Forces 


A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE, and one 
long overdue, took place in New York 
on June 12 with the formal opening 
of a modern art gallery as part of 
Modernage, America’s premier outlet 
for modern furniture. The logical pre- 
sentation of original works of art in 
modern home environment comes as a 
rare treat to home builders who have 
been so long irritated by the cheap 
chromos, framed reproductions and or- 
nate mirrors which seem to have be- 
come the traditional hallmark of furni- 
ture merchandisers—both Grand Rap.- 
ids and Modern. The establishment of 
this art gallery at its new showrooms, 
16 East 34th Street, marks a natural 
growth of the wise policies of Modern- 
age, which was founded 20 years ago 
(following the Paris Exposition of 1925) 
to spread appreciation of modern de- 
sign in furniture and home decoration. 

The news of the opening exhibition, 
arranged by Director Sarah Webb, is 
how handsomely these works of art fit 
into the home setting, how well thev 
add to the livability, how convincingly 
they argue that barren walls accom- 
pany barren minds. The exhibition may 
be said to comprise two sections—four 
one-man shows by Boris Aronson, Selma 
Burke, Rolph Scarlett and Ethel Swan- 
tees, and individual exhibits installed 
in room settings by Abram Tromka, 
Yeffe Kimball, Shirley Hendrick, Dora 
Kaminsky, Vincent Drennan and Louis 
Jacoby. The diversity of technique and 
subject should provide something for 
every modern taste. 

Among the one-man shows, particular 
attention should be accorded the pic- 
tures of Rolph Scarlett, non-objective 
artist, whose unusual designs provide 
just the right answer for that decora- 
tion problem; and the strongly mod- 
elled, emotional sculpture of Selma 
Burke, one of the most talented of 
our younger sculptors; more will be 
heard of her in the future. 

To most people, perhaps, the chief 


interest at the Modernage Art Gallery 
will be with the art displayed in room 
settings. To see how intelligently this 
phase of the gallery’s policy has been 
handled, visit the Ebony Room which 
has been built around Yeffe Kimball’s 
Black Fantasy (see reproduction). Miss 
Kimball blends with natural ease the 
design sense of the American Indian 
with the sophisticated taste of the true 
modern; hers is an original pictorial 
statement, stemming from inventive 
imagination and consummate crafts- 
manship. Placed in appropriate environ- 
ment, such as Modernage, her art makes 
a lasting impression. 

Modernage’s new gallery is a brave 
venture, launched in a changing world, 
and it should be attended by success, 
especially in view of the truth of the 
following quote from the catalogue: 
“The new world which we are resolved 
must rise out of the ashes of war wll 
not be composed entirely of television 
sets, helicopters, and strange and mar: 
velous inventions, conveniences and 
miracle-working gadgets. If these re- 
markable things are to fulfill their pur- 
pose, they should free us to enjoy the 
beauty and wonder that the arts can 
bring into our lives. And a new genera- 
tion that builds its homes of new ma- 
terials and furnishes them in designs 
that give comfort and delight to mod- 
ern man and his wife, will not be satis- 
fied with sepia prints of the Coliseum 
and paintings of the Stag at Eve. 

—P. B., Jr. 


Given to the Nation 


Now on exhibition at the National 
Gallery are two _ recently - acquired 
paintings: a portrait of Joseph Dugan 
by Thomas Sully and a landscape by 
George Inness, The Sully portrait is a 
bequest of the late Herbert L. Pratt, 
while the Inness landscape, which shows 
the Lackawanna Valley, was presented 
to the National Gallery by Mrs. Hut- 
tleston Rogers. 
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Con Fuoco: HILLa REBAY 


Non-Objective Americans Open Summer Show 


PRAISE is due those responsible for 
the hanging of the summer exhibition 
of American painting to continue until 
September 15 at the Museum of Non- 
Objective Art. Arranged in such a man- 
ner as to give full importance to each 
entry, it is consequently possible to 
examine individual items without being 
disturbed by impinging pictures. This 
virtue aids in great measure in Co- 
relating the diversified exhibits. 

Incisive discipline keynotes the show. 
This discipline, combined in most cases 
with sound craftsmanship, makes for an 
exciting excursion into geometric phan- 
tasy. Compositionally, as well as plasti- 
cally, a high level is maintained, reach- 
ing a peak in the case of Moholy Nagy’s 
several entries. Particularly noted by 
this member of the Bauhaus is Space 
Modulation, a painting on glass, achiev- 
ing infinite depth with an economy of 
means. Counterplay by Hilla Rebay 
creates tensions in a green environ- 


ment. Donald Coale utilizes aspiring 
shapes in his positive Upward, while 
precision is the cornerstone of Noah 
Grossman’s Forms. 

Ilya Bolotowsky’s White and Brown 
in the Mondrian idiom depends for ef- 
fect largely upon a heavy black line 
binding its forms. Translucent globes 
gurgitate through infinite space in Vi- 
vace by Mattern. 

Composition No. 257 by Xceron, one 
of the quietest entries, is noteworthy 
for a wraith-like form subtly emerging 
from its background. Two works by 
Scarlett stand out: Ad Libitum, com- 
plex in approach, employs a more var- 
ied palette than the artist’s equally ef- 
fective blue and black Andante Con 
Moto. Two of the most heavily pig- 
mented works in an exhibition where 
little reliance is placed on paint per se 
and thin techniques predominate, are 
Green Organization by Tacon and Plas- 
tic Movement by A. Morang.—B. W. 





Crucifixion for Chicago 


The acquisition of a fourteenth cen- 
tury Crucifixion from Burgundy carved 
in wood by the noted French sculptor 
of the period, Jacques de Baerze, has 
been announced by the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Formerly in the collection of 
the late Mrs. Potter Palmer, it has 
been presented to the Institute by her 
son Honoré Palmer. 

The work was originally part of a 
retable which consisted of three sec- 
tions, a center panel and two movable 
wings. The main section of the interior 
represented three scenes of the passion 
with the Calvary in the center. In the 
course of history the Crucifixion now 
in Chicago became separated from the 
retable and was brought to this coun- 
try. Termed by the Institute’s Public 
Relations Council, Katherine Kuh: “One 
of the outstanding monuments of medie- 
val art in the collection of the Art In- 
stitute,” it is currently on exhibition 
in the Recent Accessions Gallery. 
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James Musick Dies 


James M. Musick, secretary of the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis, died 
suddenly at his home on May 29 at the 
age of 53. Although Mr. Musick had 
long suffered from a heart weakness, 
he had continued to perform his duties 
without interruption. Coming to the Mu- 
seum in 1914, he soon became secretary 
to the director, then general assistant 
and finally Secretary of the Museum. 
At one point Mr. Musick served as Act- 
ing Director for a period of ten months. 
This occurred between the resignation 
of Meyric Rogers and the appointment 
of Perry T. Rathbone as director. 

Mr. Musick was known for his authori- 
tative knowledge of the portraits of 
Washington and of the early days of St. 
‘Louis. As a hobby he practiced the crafts 
of cabinet-making and book-binding, as- 
sembled a collection of Greek coins and 
ancient maps. He was a member of the 
Missouri Historical Society and the Wil- 
liam Clark Society. 














































Framed in Harmony 


FRAMES share the spotlight with 
paintings at the Mortimer Levitt Gaj, 
lery where an exhibition, designed to 
prove that properly dressed contempo. 
rary American pictures can comple. 
ment period interiors, is on view through 
July. Arranged in co-operation with the 
well-known framer, Henri Heydenryk 
the exhibition comprises 23 pictures— 
all modern in feeling—set in a variety 
of French, English, Spanish and Amer. 
ican frames. 

One of the most successful combin. 
ing of styles is found in Oronzo Gas. 
paro’s brilliantly patterned Sybil (see 
May 15 Dicest) set in a handcarved 
gilt replica of a 16th century Spanish 
frame. Another daring combination js} suct 
Everett Hibbard’s glowing street scene } cess 
The Mission, for which Mr. Heydenryk} A 
designed a modern version of a Vic-} stat 
torian shadow-box, which is painted jp 
alternating bands of green, yellow, beige 
and pink to blend with the tones of 
the picture. 

For a large painting, African Land} p 
scape, by Denny Winters, a romantic 
West Coast artist who is being intro. 
duced to New York in this show, the 
frame is a narrow molding painted 
lightly but surrounding a broad brown 
linen mat and white wood inset, Also 
modern in concept is the Heydenryk 
frame for Everett Spruce’s sharp, an-§ 
gular Mesa. Here the picture is set 
flush with a metal band, the whole be. 
ing set on a white-painted gesso and 
wood shadow-box. 

Other provoking framing ideas ar 
found in the intricate 17th century 
European frames which are placed on 
Herbert Barnett’s strongly-planed por- 
traits; the replica of an early-American 
wide wood frame on Spruce’s White 
Turkey and the sweeping white line 
of an upcurved Regency frame on Mar 
jorie Bishop’s spirited The Morning 
News. Most of the paintings, with the 
exception of Miss Winters’ three well- 
painted canvases and two competent k 
figure studies by Dorothea Chace, have 
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been previously exhibited at the gallerys - 
but take on new appearance in thei ser 
considered attire.—J. K. R. 
I 

‘“Sower” and Trademark Unitedj the 

Few paintings have ever been # a 
inseparably associated with a_ busines 
enterprise, in the public mind, as has 
Jean Francois Millet’s The Sower ant ih 
Philadelphia’s Provident Trust Com “we 
pany. Recently the famed 19th century Fe 
canvas celebrating thrift and foresight | 
reached the auction rooms of the Parke 
Bernet Galleries after having remained 1 
in the Vanderbilt collection some sixt¥ " 
years. It was logical that the Philadel 7” 
phia Bank should acquire the originag “? 
of its familiar trademark and to mani - 
Philadelphians it must come as someg ** 
thing of a shock that the painting hasn'§ &* 
been hanging in Provident’s Boat = 
Room all these years. = 

Arrangements have been made th 
lend the work temporarily to the Phil 
delphia Museum until the Companyg — 
new and enlarged quarters are com fe 
pleted in the near future, at whit M 
time the picture will be permanentl§ of 
installed there, The Sower was bough® re 
for the whacking sum of $30,000. be 
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ony | European Notes 


sht with| THIS SUMMER’S EXHIBITION at the 
Vitt Gal. Royal Academy is largely dominated 
signed to} by portraits. Holding the attention are 
ontempo.} two state portraits of the King and 

comple Queen—the results of the labor of 
v through] years by Gerald Kelley. One of my 
with the} English friends begged that the least 
eydenryk | said about them, the better. We can- 
victures—# not resist quoting the critic for the 
a variety} London Times however: “They are very 
nd Amer. consciously state portraits in which any 
searching for character would be out 
of place, and as the bravura with which 
many past works of the kind have been 
executed might now be considered equal- 
ly inappropriate, Mr. Kelley’s drilled 
and decorous accuracy is essential if 
such an undertaking as his is to be suc- 
cessfully accomplished.” 

Another critic for the same paper 
states: “In general, there is much 
sound work of the kind which by now 
seems to have become a definite school 
of English painting, with Sickert as 
the prevailing influence.” 

During the first eighteen days of the 
exhibition, about $60,000 worth of paint- 
ings were sold. More than three thou- 
sand persons have attended the ex- 
hibition in a single day since its open- 
ing. 
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* * * 





Leonardo’s Last Supper, in Milan, has 
been once more carefully examined. It 
has been indisputably stated that the 
true reason for its ruin, is the inap- 
propriate composition of the colors 
which have not formed a firm coales- 
cence with the ground and continually 
scale off. As much as possible will be 
done to remedy this evil and to pre- 
serve the famous work at least a little 
longer. 
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* * * 


It is said that Vlaminck, Dunoyer de 
Segonzac, Derain and Despiau have been 
prohibited for political reasons, from 
showing their work in France. 

* * * 

Peter Breughel’s Blind Man Leading 
the Blind, taken from the Naples Mu- 
seum reappeared in Stockholm for sale, 
according to German sources. 

*x * * 

New work by Raoul Dufy includes 
the illustrations in the recently pub- 
lished Histoires Naturelles, by Jules Re- 
nard, 
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* * * 


Britain’s art treasures were buried 
during the war in South Wales in caves 
beneath the mountain near Biaenau 
Festiniog. 












* * * 


Fifty of the London National Gal- 
lery's best pictures were put on display 
recently for the first time since the 
war. The majority of the selected pic- 
tures are of the Italian, Dutch and 
Flemish schools. English pictures were 
excluded because the National Gallery 
iS expecting to open shortly a special 
exhibition of the finest examples of 
the English school. 


x * + 


Of the museums in Great Britain suf- 
fering the greatest damage, the British 
Museum seems to have been the most 
often hit. and it is sadly announced that 
Teopening will be delayed very much 
beyond that of others.—R. B. 


July 1, 1945 
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Malvina Hoffman met Wendell L. Willkie only once, but with the aid of Mrs. 
Willkie, who visited the studio often, she created two portrait busts of the former 
Republican Presidential candidate. These were exhibited at the Grand Central 
Galleries during the latter half of May and have just started a July visit at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance (to July 6). The bronze portrait here reproduced is 
owned by Mrs. Willkie, and shows her husband in informal mood as his friends 
knew him. Still in plaster is the more formal bust representing him as a statesman, 


War Inspired Watercolors in Philadelphia 


THE ANNUAL MEMBERS’ EXHIBITION of 
the Philadelphia Watercolor Club, on 
view at the Art Alliance through Au- 
gust 17, is almost equally divided be- 
tween war reactions and art-business- 
as-usual. Writes Dorothy Grafly of the 
Alliance: 

“Not only has the war supplied eye- 
witness reports by T/Sgt. Albert Gold, 
Sgt. Henry Gasser and Lt. Comdr. S. E. 
Homsey, U.S.N.R., but also a revival 
of religious art in altar triptychs for 
army camp and war vessels by Violet 
Oakley and Edith Emerson. John Hai- 
gaard veers away from spotshots to 
use his imagination via pencil in draw- 
ings based on war thoughts and devas- 
tation. Staats Cotsworth displays an- 
other stark commentary with children 
carrying Christmas tree and mistletoe 
against city ruins.” 

War on the home front is character- 
ized by Catherine Morris Wright and 
Herbert T. Tschudy. Nicola Ziroli paints 
“destruction minus human element 
while the human phase of the holocaust 
is poignantly presented in richly color- 
ful modern-mediaeval compositions by 
Alexander Robinson,” now penniless 
and homeless after release from a Ger- 
man concentration camp. 

Other exhibitors include Giovanni 
Martino, Paul Remmey, John J. Dull, 
Gordon Grant, Walter E. Baum, Ed- 


ward K. Strawbridge, Edith Kline, Grace 
A. Webb and Eleanor Copeland. 


Chicago Fellowships 


Four foreign traveling fellowships, 
totaling $7,500, have been awarded stu- 
dents of the Art Institute of Chicago. 

The winners, who all intend to use 
their prize money in South and Central 
America or Mexico, are: 

Dote Schulz, the Edward L. Ryerson 
Foreign Traveling Fellowship of $2,000; 
Bernice Wilderson, the Bryan Lathrop 
Foreign Traveling Fellowship of $2,000; 
Nancy Borregaard, the James Nelson 
Raymond Foreign Traveling Fellowship 
of $2,000; and Byron Goto, the Anna 
Louise Raymond Foreign Traveling Fel- 
lowship of $1,500. 


Back to the Animals 


The Museum of Natural History in 
New York is currently holding an ex- 
hibition (through August 19) designed 
to reveal the influence of animal forms 
on primitive and modern artists. Lead- 
ing designers and distributors in silver 
and jewelry, fabrics, clothing, wallpa- 
pers, ceramics, glassware and stationery 
have contributed the articles on dis- 
play. Also included in the show are 
weavings, basketry, pottery, and stone- 
work by primitive artisans. 
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Sunlit Hut: JAN STANISLAWSKI 


Polish Painting Surveyed in Detroit 


A LOAN EXHIBITION of Polish paint- 
ings, assembled from museums and pri- 
vate collections, was on view during 
the entire month of June at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. Sponsored by the 
Friends of Polish Art, the show was ar- 
ranged by Boleslaw Mastai, who will 
be remembered as director of the ex- 
hibition of Nineteenth Century Polish 
Painting which took place at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in March, 
1944. 

There could have been no fitter site 
for this exhibition than Detroit, whose 
metropolitan area counts a_ Polish- 
American colony of approximately 250,- 
000—ranking second in this respect 
only to Chicago. 

The task of acquainting the Amer- 
ican public with the essential traits of 
the Polish aesthetic heritage was well 
started by the Metropolitan Museum ex- 
hibition, and is, on general lines, rounded 
up by the present show. In subject mat- 
ter a chronological continuation of the 
New York show, the Detroit exhibition 
takes up where the preceding one left 
off and guides one through the works 
of the modern Polish schools and of 
contemporary Polish artists living in 
this country, down to the vigorous group 
of American artists of Polish parentage. 

There is no repetition of any painting 
displayed at the Metropolitan Museum 
among the 95 canvases, by 59 different 
artists, which comprise the Detroit 
show. But several of the artists repre- 
sented last year have again been in- 
cluded—tthe reason for this being that 
they represent the all important transi- 
tion from the 19th century to the mod- 
ern school. Painters like J. Brandt, J. 
Chelmonski or A. W. Kowalski, are 
pioneers who stand somewhat in the 
same relation to Polish art, as that in 
which Courbet stands to French art. 

Polish art is—very unjustly—little 
known in this country and more ex- 
hibitions of this sort will be needed be- 
fore we become sufficiently familiar with 
the Polish artistic idiom to be able to 
appreciate it fully. Because of Poland’s 
unhappy territorial status before World 
War I, the works of her most outstand- 
ing artists were labelled with one or the 
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other of three different nationalities. 
We have learned to incorporate the 
works of Polish artists with that of the 
school from which they received their 
training. Thus, we usually classify the 
output of 19th century Polish artists 
as belonging to Munich, while we give 
credit to Paris and the French Impres- 
sionism Movement for the brilliant 
achievements of the modern Polish 
school. Confronted by works in which 
we can trace easily recognizable influ- 
ences, we are likely to overlook the 
elusive original flavor. Personality, art- 
istic or individual, is more easily felt 
than analyzed. 

The main currents that have run 
through the history of Polish art dur- 
ing the last 50 years have been help- 
fully traced for us in a scholarly intro- 
duction to the exhibition catalogue by 
the director of the show. Reviewing 
first the 19th century Munich-influenced 
school, Mr. Mastai explains how alien 
were the Munich doctrines to the tem- 
peramentally impetuous and color lov- 
ing Poles. “But,” he concludes, “with 
the end of the 19th century . . . the 
clarion call of French Impressionism 
sounds ... and Polish artists are swift 
to answer the call.” 


Most important figure behind the Im- 
pressionist movement in Poland was 
Jan Stanislawski. Writes Mr. Mastai: 

“Stanislawski had a vision that was 
purely his own, strangely simple and 
poetic. . . . Lover of his flat Ukrainian 
land, (he) knew how to capture its very 
soul. The swells of the steppes undulate 
endlessly to the illimitable sky of poign- 
ant azure, and the burning light makes 
of a white-washed, straw-roofed house 
a strident pattern of light and shadows 
in snow white and purple brown, startl- 
ing like a scream in the hushed quiet 
of the surroundings. Bold as it seems 
at first, the art of Stanislawski—chaste- 
ly shorn of all picturesque and anec- 
dotic contents—is an aristocratic art, in 
the best meaning of the expression, of 
subtle, unassuming sensitiveness not 
likely to appeal to a crowd, least of all 
the public of the Nineties. 

“Yet, at the 1890 Salon de Mars there 
were connoisseurs judicious enough even 















































































then to notice the modest landscapes} " 
of this obscure Polish painter—og 
though they were among the heavy 
gilt-edged productions in favor at this 
time—and to predict for Stanislawskj , 
great future.” 

Pupils and followers of Stanislawskj 
reached great heights of artistic 
achievement—among them a woman 
Olga Boznanska, whose fluid, somewhat 
Carriere-like style, has little in com. 
mon with that of her contemporaries, 
Berthe Morrisot and Mary Cassatt. 

The early twenties saw the rise jp 
Poland of different schools composed 
of younger artists, rebelling in tum 
against their elders’ theories. The road 
they were taking was a somewhat dan- 
gerous one, leaning alarmingly close to 
Stylization. In the case of E. Zak, this 
simplification of forms led to a dreamy, 
unreal, subtly decorative art. On the 
contrary, B. Cybis turns towards Polish 
peasantry and delights in the intricate 
details of the costumes, in contrast to 
the plain homeliness of the features 
which he renders with truly noble mas- 
siveness. 


There were numerous independent 
artists in Poland, besides the official 
followers of the main schools. Among 
these none was more keenly aware of 
the artistic trends then clossing Eu- 
rope than J. Pankiewicz, whose closest 
affinity was with Vuillard and Bonnard 
His fine self portrait on view in the 
present exhibition dates from the earlier 
period, when he felt strongly the ascen- 
dancy of Cézanne. 

Also quite Cézannesque in vision, is 
the Trees by Stefan Filipkiewicz, one 
of the pupils of Jan Stanislawski. 


American artists of Polish descent 
form an important section of the show. 
Among the 12 artists included there we 
note the names of Jozef Bakos, repre. 
sented by a view of the Santa Fe Canyon 
lent by the Whitney Museum; Rudolph 
Pen, whose gouaches of Mexico and 
Central America were executed during 
his travels on a Ryerson Fellowship; 
Sigmund Kozlow, fresh and promising 
young winner of a Pulitzer prize; and 
Stanley J. Tardowicz, youngest of all 
the exhibitors and winner of the Maxon 
Prize at the Detroit Institute in 1943, 
whose works display spontaneous 
strength controlled with sure taste. 


All in all, the Detroit show is an it- 
teresting and varied one, and _ besides 
its artistic merits, presents an interest- 
ing picture of Polish cultural back 
ground. Of great interest to Detroit, 
where it was received with enthusiasm 
by the Polish-American colony, it should 
prove of similar interest to other cities 
where large Polish groups exist—cities 
such as Chicago with its Polish popv- 
lation numbering almost 600,000 and 
Cleveland and Buffalo counting ap 
proximately 200,000 each. 

The show is available in parts fol 
travelling. —M. L. D’OTRANGE. 

































































































Digest Regrets 


We would like to correct the error 
eous statement that Louise Bourgeols, 
whose paintings were reviewed in the 
June 1 Dicest, is the wife of art writel 
Stephen Bourgeois. Miss Bourgeois, Wé 
are informed, is happily married to a 
writer Dr. Robert Goldwater. 
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The Beauty That 
Maillol Conceived 


WHEN ARISTIDE MAILLOL died as the 
sult of an automobile accident last 
Autumn, the Albright Art Gallery in 
Buffalo lost no time in making plans 
for a memorial exhibition of his work, 
as definitive as possible under existing 
enditions. Twenty years ago, Albright 
had given the great French sculptor 
his first exhibition in America, which 
was followed by an exhibition at the 
Brummer Gallery. During June a large 
of the sculptures and drawings as- 
smbled and shown first this Spring in 
the Buffalo Memorial (see April 15 Di- 
gst), were on view at the Buchholz 
Gallery in New York. 

More than any other modern artist, 
Maillol instilled life and vitality into 
the Classic Greek-Roman conception of 
beauty. His natural sympathy for this 
form of expression as a living thing is 
easily understood from his own writ- 
ings: “In my part of the country, the 
Roman form has persisted. The people 
have Roman heads; my grandfather was 
Vitellus. I knew a woman who was 
Agrippina. . . . The region was colonized 
by Greeks and Romans both. In the en- 
virons of Banyuls, they have found 
ruins of a Greco-Roman village with 
altars, vases, toys.” 


Maillol lived to the age of 83, and 
concentrated his greatest and life-long 
attention to a universal expression of 
youthful feminine beauty. With the ex- 
ception of one superb relief, The Dying 
Warrior, all of the 32 sculptures dis- 
played at Buchholz dealt with the fe- 
male form—a few heads, but mostly 
figures—which the artist considered the 
most beautiful thing in the world. 

There are no words to describe—or 
need for them, as the pieces are well 
known—for the simple loveliness of his 
tiny figures such as Leda, Nude, Arms 
Over Eyes (see cover of this issue) and 
Woman with Crab. They come almost 
frighteningly close to that thing called 
perfection, within the chosen medium. 
The larger pieces are at a distinct dis- 
advantage in small and crowded space, 
but even so, Kneeling Woman (Debussy 
Monument), lent by Brigadier General 
A. Conger Goodyear, may be surveyed 
with the greatest of pleasure from x 
number of angles, and all of these 
changing in changing light. A char- 
acteristic of Maillol’s best figures is 
that they are so many-faceted that it is 
dificult to choose any one angle as 
“best.” 

Maillol is most successful when he is 
simplest. A dated hair-do—bangs and 
bandeau—a string of pearls, or some- 
times even drapery often bring one with 
a start from the timeless to the timely. 
However, he already belongs to the 
ages, and.time will probably take care 
of that—Jo Grpss. 


Open House at Perls 


The Perls Galleries will remain open 
during the summer season, Monday 
through Friday, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. The 
current exhibition, The Season in Re- 
view (see Jume 1 Dicest) will hang dur- 
ing this period for the benefit of out- 
of-town visitors. 
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Drought Stricken Area: ALEXANDRE HocuE 


Dallas Collection Continues to Grow 


IN suPPORT of its purchase plan estab- 
lished this year, the Dallas Museum has 
added twelve works by American artists 
to the acquisitions of a few months ago. 
Outstanding among the new purchases 
is Demeter, a heroic-sized head carved 
from Maine granite by William Zorach, 
which was bought from the Downtown 
Gallery. Another purchase which has 
been widely exhibited is Drought Strick- 
en Area by Alexandre Hogue. 

Seven paintings, two pieces of sculp- 
ture and a group of ceramics, acquired 
through the Lida Hooe Memorial Fund, 
help round out the Museum’s collection 
of contemporary work by Texas artists. 
Among the paintings are Mexican Fam- 
ily by Edmund Kinzinger, the Dispute 
by Dickson Reeder, Slum Clearance by 
Julius Woeltz, Spring Thaw by E. G. 
Eisenlohr, Still Life by Veronica Helfen- 
steller, Carter’s Farm by William Lester 
and Young Mulatto by Emily Guthrie 
Smith. Sculptures include Young Mother 
by Ione Franklin, the terra cotta Twins 
by Charles Umlauf and a group of 
ceramics by Ruby Lee Schiwetz. 

Along with the works bought in Jan- 
uary from the Museum’s Contemporary 
Painting Exhibition (including Benton’s 
Prodigal Son, Grosz’ Model Arranging 
Hair, The Letter by Gladys Rockmore 
Davis and Peter by Henry Varnum 
Poor), and purchase prizes awarded at 
various competitive shows, this group 


is now being displayed together for the 
first time. Among the recent gifts also 
being shown are Mr. and Mrs. by Guy 
Pene du Bois, given by the Chester Dales 
and The Blue Bowl by Louis Betts, given 
by Mrs. Zara Betts. The 15th century 
Madonna and Child by Sano di Pietro, 
contributed by Neiman-Marcus, has been 
hung separately. 

On the day of the opening of the ex- 
hibition, May 20, Marynell Sharp wrote 
in the Dallas Morning News: “We be- 
lieve the Museum visitor will recog- 
nize with some excitement that the gal- 
leries contain representative paintings 
by modern American artists, Trustees 
of the Museum and Jerry Bywaters, di- 
rector, are to be congratulated on the 
intelligent planning and vision mani- 
fested. The number of items is con- 
siderable. The taste and discrimination 
shown in their selection may well cause 
complete revaluation of the collection.” 


Major Butler Returns 


Major Joseph G. Butler, who has been 
on leave of absence from his director- 
ship of the Butler Art Institute for the 
past three years while he served with 
the Army Air Forces, has been relieved 
of active duty. Resuming his civilian 
position, he will direct the former In- 
stitute policy of collecting and showing 
American art. 
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Nude: RAPHAEL Soyer 


For the Home Front 


IF YOU’VE ALWAYS WANTED to own a 
painting by a well known American 
artist but never thought you could af- 
ford one, a visit to the 3rd Annual Ex- 
hibition of Art for the Home Front, 
current at the Ferargil Galleries 
through July 6, should be a happy ex- 
perience. Contributed by 12 galleries 
are 96 watercolors and oils, all priced 
between $50 and $150, and representa- 
tive examples of fine contemporary art. 


The idea for this co-operative venture 
originated three years ago as a means 
of bringing fine art to the public at 
prices the average worker could afford. 
After the New York debut the exhibi- 
tion will follow its predecessors on a 
country-wide tour of museums and clubs 
in factory centers. Last year’s show is 
currently completing its peregrinations 
at the Kansas State Fair. 

All the pictures, which may be pur- 
chased by War Bonds at a further sav- 
ing, were selected from the twin van- 
tage points of quality and livability and 
so the exhibition contains enough var- 
ied examples to attract all tastes. Typi- 
cal of the generous offerings are the 
following works, almost all priced far 
below that which the artist usually 
commands: two fine nude studies by 
Josef Foshko (large, watercolor) and 
Raphael Soyer (oil), both representing 
the artists at their best; a wistful por- 
trait head by Robert Philipp; an ob- 
servant study of a soldier and a gitl 
inaptly titled Soldier and Civilian by 
Moses Soyer; a fine Everett Shinn pas- 
tel of a clown. 

Paintings typical of their creators 
style and subject are Jon Corbino’s two 
small watercolors, a harbor scene and 
circus rider; a small oil study of two 
clows by Walt Kuhn; a handsome In- 
dian subject by Yeffe Kimball; a farm 
study by Eugene Higgins; an unusually 
subdued country whimsy by Burliuk; 
a Constant maid in watercolor. Also 
Reynolds Beal’s vibrantly-painted view 
of shore promenaders; and works by 
Felicia Meyer, Sol Wilson, David Fred- 
enthal, Edmund Yaghjian, Bosa.—J.K.B. 
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Art of Our Good Neighbor—Canada 


FEW NATIONS with a common border 
possess a finer tradition of friendship 
and respect than the United States and 
Canada. Perhaps owing to this deep- 
rooted but inarticulate spirit of good 
feeling, attempts at formal introduc- 
tion have been rare; and it has only 
been within the last few years that 
major art exhibitions have been brought 


south. During June the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries offered New Yorkers an 
opportunity to become further ac- 
quainted with Canadian art through an 
exhibition of 40 selected oils and water- 
colors by members of the Art Associa- 
tion of Montreal. 

In summing up the exhibition, it is 
interesting to observe how similarly 
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Picnic by the River 


the art of the two North American na- 
tions, geographically close but with 
little cultural contact, developed. In 
both countries a native tradition evolved 
slowly, rooted as each was in lands 
across the Atlantic. The emergence of 
a truly Canadian art, not entirely di- 
vorced from the twin mainsprings of 
France and Britain, began only during 
the late 19th century with the forma- 
tion of the Ontario Society of Artists 
in 1872. 

The recent showing was a _ happily 
diversified one, where the various cur- 
rents of a lively national art could be 
seen. Growing out of the work of early 
surveyors and officers who accompanied 
British troops to Canada arose a Coloni- 
al art similar to ours in its reliance 
on literal depiction. As artists became 
aware of the beauties of their own land, 
a landscape tradition evolved which is 
now attracting many contemporary art- 
ists. Representing this group were works 
by Adrien Hebert, A. S. Scott, Thomas 
Hilton Garside, Rita Mount, Aline 
Banting and Rosanna S. MacLeary. 

Artists whose inspiration derived from 
international rather than local mood 
were well represented by Eric Gold- 
berg’s fine Arlequin; E, A. Burton’s 
spirited Farm Point, akin in treatment 
to the work of American regionalists; 
Fanny Wiselberg’s Model Resting; 
Frederick B. Taylor’s vigorous Welding 
Kiln Sections. More or less alone by 
virtue of imaginative mood and style 
was A. E. May’s Lower St. Lawrence. 
The small group of watercolors was a 
good one with fresh papers by J. S. 
Walsh, Rafal Malszewski, Kent de 
Conde and John Collins.—J. K. R. 
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Interior With Nude: JULIEN BINFORD 


Midtown Artists Review Successful Season 


THE SEASON’S Retrospective Group Ex- 
hibition now on view at New York’s 
Midtown Galleries, far less strident 
than many of the group shows now on 
57th Street, quietly pleads for good 
painting with the accent off the “ism.” 

Several of the works on display have 
been seen during the past season by this 


WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC. 


reviewer and still hold up on second 
sight. In this category belong Julien 
Binford’s simplified Interior With Nude, 
Philip Guston’s wistful Sentimental 
Moment, and Edward Laning’s sensi- 
tive Portrait of Mary. 

The Fortune Teller by Emlen Etting, 
well composed, is a penetrating char- 
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acter analysis, while Aftermath by 
Maurice Freedman with its stark tree 
forms left in the wake of a forest fire 
is a symphony of earth colors. Two fine 
flower pieces are; Paulette’s Bouquet 
by Waldo Pierce and Marigolds by Ana- 
tol Shulkin. William Thon’s ghostly 
Brooklyn prizewinner Four Trees, and 
Gladys Rockmore Davis’ ballet inspired 
Pink Tights are top canvases in the 
show. Miron Sokole turns in a sparkl. 
ing Sunday Fishing and Margit Varga 
shows a naif Winter in Brewster. 

Doris Rosenthal is well represented 
by Girls in Santiago Atilan, a product 
of the artist’s recent trip to Guatamala. 
The Long Wait by Isabel Bishop is a 
subtle depiction of fatigue, while Wil. 
liam Palmer, Zoltan Sepeshy and Dong 
Kingman demonstrate their knowledge 
of watercolor. Sculpture is not ne. 
glected. Lilian Saarinen’s ceramic Hip- 
popotamus evidences a sense of humor 
coupled with an understanding of sub- 
ject matter. Herbert Ferber exhibits a 
satirical war commentary titled Hero, 
a seeming descendant of Daumier’s 
bronzes.—BEN WOLF. 


Dr. Ritchie Goes Across 


Andrew C. Ritchie, director of the Al- 
bright Art Gallery, has been appointed 
Chief of the Fine Arts, Monuments and 
Archives Section of the United States 
Group Control for Austria. Granted a 
year’s leave of absence from the Al- 
bright Gallery, he will leave for over- 
seas early this month. He will be re- 
placed by Katharine B. Neilson, former- 
ly curator of education, who has been 
made acting curator of the Gallery. 
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ploys massive forms in The Song of 
Liberation, while his Gothic Enflamed 

































rest fire, flings pigmental brilliance at the be- 
I'wo fine holder with a prodigality seldom ri- 
Bouquet valed. Max Weber is represented by 
by Ana- three works. Adoration of the Moon, 
ghostly one of the artist’s familiar Hebraic 
ees, and figure compositions, demonstrates his 
inspired command of line and knowledge of 
: in the paint. Flowers and Still Life, semi-ab- 
| sparkl. stract in approach, are pertinent lessons 
it Varga for the young modern in disciplined con- 
ster. trol BEN WOLF. 
resented 
product Santa Barbara Moods 
—— Chinese-tutored appreciation of wa- 
in wi ter, sky and birds and an imaginative 
ol Dome poetry of her own distinguished Char- 
: 8 lotte Berend’s watercolors, viewed last 
rowledge fortnight at the Knoedler Galleries. 
not ne- The best of her work, which has a soft- 
oa Hip- toned, singing lyricism, deals with the 
: rye: changing moods of the Santa Barbara 
sal Coast where the artist lives. ‘ 
ar its a As is sometimes the case when dis- 
et The Letter: MILTON AVERY cussing painting like Miss Berend’s, 
s musical terms seem more expressive 
. than studio ones, for her most inspired 
Modern Americans at Rosenberg Gallery pictures, The Wharf and The Harbor, 
= both achieved the impression of a tone 
»f the Al- A GROUP EXHIBITION of American paint- Firs. The latter is somehow reminiscent poem, delicately played but strong in 
appointed ings may be seen through July at the of a Persian tile. Among the examples impression and evocative power. Other 
rents and | New York galleries of Paul Rosenberg. from the brush of the late Marsden pictures, like California, were less 
sd States The artists included are Avery, Hartley, Hartley to be seen, a work titled Crash- haunting but well handled. Here Miss 
ranted a Helion, Rattner and Weber. Diversified ing Wave stands out. A fine expression- Berend used Chinese paper woven with 
the Al. | approaches plus more than a touch of istic depiction of movement and mass, _ red and blue strands of silk where the 
for over- the peregrine makes for an exciting and it is notable for its economy and sensual accidental effects of the watercolor 
ll be te stimulating show. ; feeling for pigment. es medium were further complicated by 
\ Sommeane Milton Avery’s metier of simplifica- Jean Helion brings a limited palette the accidental effects of the paper. Ex- 
ee nian tion is adroitly combined with well into play in two poster-like canvases pert in this technique, Miss Berend com- 
allery. thought out divisions of space and subtle titled L’Homme au Verre Vide and posed a vibrant color tapestry well 


color in The Letter and Dead Tree with Figures de Pluie. Abraham Rattner em-_ suited to the subject.—J, K. R. 
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Thank you John Sloan 
Pach. 


and Walter 


Thank you for your untiring coopera- 
tion in the early developments of the 
Art Movement Inc. 


At your request, we are accepting 
your resignations as judges of the 
Hall of Art. Very shortly, 


announce our new Board of Judges. 


we will 


lf of some 
600 artists and our entire organiza- 
tion. we extend our best wis 
many thanks. 


hes and 





a 
opening show! 
Boris ARONSON « Selma BURKE 
Ethel SWANTEES « Rolph SCARLETT 


a 
also "Art in Room Settings” 


continuing thru July 
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Pre-Solo Flights 


WHILE some summer group exhibi- 
tions may be likened to an intimate 
gathering of old friends where the host 
offers representative works by regular 
exhibitors in an informal summing up 
of the year, other galleries take ad- 
vantage of the slackening season to 
present pre-solo flights by newcomers 
and to introduce new phases of better- 
known artists. In the latter class is the 
current show at the Feigl Galleries. 

For the month of July, Mr. Feigl is 
presenting works by Mariano Rodriguez 
and Antonin Pelc, both of whom will 
be given one-man shows in the fall. 
Young Rodriguez is a Cuban who com- 
bines certain aspects of contemporary 
French painting with the lushness of his 
native land. In his largest picture, a big 
outdoor nude, Reclining Woman, he has 
boldly fused a Matisse odalisque with 
a Picasso classic head and the broken 
color technique and patterned fullness 
of Bonnard and then set the whole 
against a tropical backdrop. 

Pelc, a Czech artist whose paintings 
of Martinique, where he lived while 
awaiting admission to the United States, 
have been seen in group shows at the 
gallery before, is an accomplished art- 
ist in the French tradition. His water- 
colors and temperas are well arranged 
areas of flat, expressionistic color aug- 
mented by line drawing. 


Hugo Kappel and De Hirsh Margules, 
the other two exhibitors, held success- 
ful one-man shows at the gallery dur- 
ing the past season. Kappel has revised 
his palette to permit more subtle color 
variations and to invite greater space 
and airiness. In contrast to the explo- 
sive quality of his watercolors, Mar- 
gules’ oils are thickly-painted flat ar- 
rangements of bold color, where em- 
phasis is on design rather than motion 
and artfully contrived interiors and still 
lifes replace a vibrating nature. 


—J. K. R. 


San Diego Enriched 


Reginald Poland, Director of the Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego, announces 
the acquisition of a Franco-Flemish box- 
wood carving of a Madonna and at- 
tendant angels executed circa 1440. 
Small in size (9%2x5% inches), the 
sculpture group is thought to have been 
originally used as a personal shrine. 
It was presented to San Diego by Mrs. 
Beatrice Hirshon of New York, who 
purchased the work from Paul Drey. 


Other new possessions disclosed by 
|Director Poland are: a rare Sassetta, 
‘St. Francis Receiving the Stigmata; a 
Gozzoli Annunciation, painted during the 
artist’s apprenticeship to Fra Angelico; 
two predella panels, Tobias and the 
Angel and St. Martin Parting His Cloak, 
by Ghirlandaio; an Anconetta by Lor- 
‘enzo Veneziano; an Ecce Homo by Ael- 
bert Bouts. 
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From Two Centuries 


NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTuRY 
American paintings are juxtaposed in a 


Pe 


summer exhibition now to be viewed = 
at the Babcock Galleries. Winslow Ho. fine 
mer is represented by a figure in land. spo 
scape titled The Red Feather, typical Cor 
of the artist’s middle period, while Pre 
Thomas Eakins low keyed semi-nude at 
Negress appears an early work. Albert Bil 
P. Ryder is included with a fine small 

example of his romanticism called Night » 


and Sea. A Monticelli-esque Adoration 
by Robert L. Newman and a fresh pi- 7 
quant portrait by Robert Henri titled “Ty 
The Scarlet Ribbon stand out. of 

Among the contemporaries shown, a 
colorful and well designed Blond Bather 
by Revington Arthur; an economical art 
though quite heavily pigmented The 
Nap by Will Barnet; a peaceful After. 
noon in Loyola Street by Frederic 1 
Knight are particularly remembered. 


—BWIe 
Early Derain for St. Louis a 
in 


An early work from the brush of § ¢h, 
Andre Derain has been purchased by 
the City Art Museum of St. Louis, from 
the Max Safron Galleries of that city, 
Painted in 1903 when the artist was 3 
years of age and undergoing military er 


service at the Commercy Barracks in - 
the Vosges, the canvas was _ inspired . 
by the military balls the artist wit- } sh 
nessed in the course of his service. fa 
Titled At the Suresnes Ball, the work of 
is said to reflect the painter’s admira- = 
tion for Gauguin whose exhibition the . 


youthful Derain had seen in the Paris 
Autumn Salon of that year. 

The picture now on view at the mu- 
seum is of impressive size (70x55 
inches) and was originally in the col- 
lection of Ambroise Vollard. 


Arlo Draston Exhibits 


Arlo Draston, who held his first one- 
man show at the Norlyst Gallery the 
past fortnight, is a seemingly silent 
man who releases no information re- 
garding his past achievements other 
than that he is more or less self-taught. 
His medium is watercolor and he paints 
in the technique once dubbed by a critic 
“shorthand.” 

Best described, we should say, as im- 
pressions simplified through abstraction, 
Draston’s fresh-colored pictures deal 
with high-above views of landscape and 
interiors. Most coherent were View of 
the Hills from the Mountains and Fields, 
Hills and Sky.—J. K. R. 


Surveying American Pewter 


A survey of American pewter, based 
largely on the recently-purchased John 
W. Poole collection—one of the most 
comprehensive of its kind ever assembled 
by a private citizen and totalling 246 
items—is on view at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum through August 19. 
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Post-War Art 









as cultural centers. A conference of art- 
ists, advertising agencies and industrial- 
ists to encourage the wider use of fine 





Rescala of Brazil 
Paintings by a young Brazilian paint- 














| CENTURY§ PAINTER PETER BLUME, art writer ; ee : er, Joao Jose Rescala, made their debut 
osed in af} Flizabeth McCausland and educator Vic- psi So = vo. of es last month at the Latin American In- 
viewed § tor D'Amico were the speakers at the = ae soma y of att al — _— stitute. Rescala, who recently arrived 
islow Ho-§ gne arts panel of a two-day conference re rs solar = at "i a ora in this country on a traveling scholar- 
> in land-§ sponsored by the Independent Citizens ° id oe in . go oe ne ship granted by the Brazilian National 
r, typical Committee of the Arts, Sciences and ~“! oo of art by the labor move- ssion of Fine Arts, is equally devoted 
od, While} professions, held June 22 and June 23 ae third k D’Ami ae landscape anc portraiture. 
semi-nude § 3¢ the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Henry di ; : Pa t oes ue ° - Turning away from the cosmopolitan 
k, Albert Billings presided at the meeting the ir oe ‘a — ea sae sone cities of his homeland, Rescala has 
ine small purpose of which was to discuss plans one a Tpeigaicniahetgg : a = poe painted the colorful life of the interior, 
led Night for greater security for artists in the a tremendous surge towar a On Ue illustrating many aspects of South 
Adoration post-war world. part of veterans amounting a: a Te- American custom and costume. Central 
fresh pi- The first speaker, Blume, said in part: BAeenee of art interest, The veteran Park and Riverside Drive he interprets 
nri titled] “The artist’s relationship to society is W@"ts art with fervour and will produce with both gentleness and verisimilitude, 
it. of the greatest importance. His welfare art demands—both as producers y and while one of the most interesting paint- 
shown, aff and his prospects are identified with consumers—which will be eeErne. ings, Skaters in Rockefeller Center is 
ud Bather it... . Now again may be the time for b ype ——- that art cranes a spirited vision of moving figures. 
nomial | arsts to come together, not out of be established throughout, the eountr KR 
nT AME fear but in confidence, to discuss — These would train potential artists and . 
Frederic rand situations that confront us. ; screen out those who lack sufficient pro- With French Charm 
Miss McCausland’s talk dealt with ce ‘ : ae 
1embered, tronage in the United States fessional ability. He also called for a The summer show at the Niveau Gal- 
—B. W. A pa : ce . program to train artists to conduct  lery is an ideal respite for sun-weary, 
ter summing up the limited support : ; a mS F 
. these classes which would act both as humidity-oppressed gallery-goers. Here 
is granted fine artists by museums, schools, ial i t ead i iets Pe ars j : de taeke 
industry and collectors, she laid out P ofessional art schools an era- are graceful watercolors, expert in tech- 
brush of § the following program for increased peutic aid centers for veterans suffer- nique, and appealing in subject matter 
hased by patronage: ing from emotional and physical dis- by such masters of charm as Raoul and 
uis, from : Ta Xn . abilities. Jean Dufy, Signac and Vlaminck. The 
that city. a uamnaog sige ue = pingoneg diag e aa eee 
. in the same show—Charles Cobelle an 
"metal greater material support of living art- Wins Debut at A.C.A. Bueb—both paint in the familiar, de- 
rracks in ists. A campaign to raise thé prestige Winner of the annual competition for lighting French idiom. Cobelle shows 
inspired of American art through better scholar- a debut at the A.C.A. Gallery this year Paris scenes—the Seine, the tree-lined 
rtist. wit. ) Swip in American art history and greater js Claire Mahl, a former Art Students streets—painted with pleasant nostalgia, 
; servile facilities for its exhibition. Utilization League student. Miss Mahl, who will and one which permits the brightness of 
the work of artists by government departments hold her first one-man show at the memory to overcome the recent ills of 
; admira- | 294 educational institutions, including gallery next season, was also awarded that city. Bueb’s watercolors, both florals 
nition the § those looser in structure and function a purchase-prize donated by an anony- and landscapes, make fine use of greens 
the Paris than schools, such as museums and mous patron, during the group show and blues and a vivacious calligraphy. 
libraries. Greater promotion of libraries held early in June. —J. K. R. 
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scape and 
a “Portrait of a Lady” by Allesandro 
Longhi, is just one of the great 
paintings in Gimbels sale. The sale 
wter includes, among others, Bronchorst’s 
ter, based “Young Lady with a Lute,” Hals’ 
_ - “The Laughing Fisher Boy,” and 
assembled Raeburn’s “Child with Kitten.” 
alling 246 
yklyn Mu- 


imbel Brothers 
Fifth Floor 

33rd Street and Broadway 

New York 1, N. Y. 
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“Portrait of a Lady” by Allesandro Longhi, Italian, 1733-1813. 
Documented. 341/. x 401/," framed. Was $3,989. Now $2,498. 
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KENDE GALLERIES 
f 


0 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
SILVER +» FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN + RUGS - GLASS 
TEXTILES 
and Other Art Property 


The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
penses or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5185. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


SCHONEMAN—— 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E. 57 
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Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
++» By RacpH M. PEARSON += 


Crime A gainst Youth 


A college girl just graduated from 
the art teacher training department of 
a well-known university has reported 
to me on the four years of work to get 
the degree which allows her to teach 
art in our public schools. Her report 
bristles with issues of profound im- 
portance to youth, to the national cul- 
ture and to the whole field of art and 
general education. In its total impact, 
I think, it justifies the title of this 
article. 


Studying a selection of the four years’ 
work by this student shows a genuine 
creative fire which breaks through aca- 
demic methods and marks her as good 
material to work with both as artist 
and teacher capable of infecting others 
with her zest for life and the creative 
art experience. My approach to this 
matter is predicated on the assumption 
that such a zestful incitement to crea- 
tion breeds a living art in people— 
students, amateurs or professionals and 
therefore is the only logical approach 
to an art education which will enrich 
life and the national culture. Craft and 
techniques, I assume, should always 
take second place in such a program. 
Those who place them first will not 
agree with my conclusions. 

The genuine flair for original ex- 
pression evident in her work was gained, 
it seems, in spite of the training, not 
because of it. The creed of the school 
was conformity to academic standards, 
development of skill in copying—casts. 
still-lifes, models, photographs, period 
styles in decoration—in carrying out 
rigidly imposed assignments, and in 
conforming to commercial standards in 
design of textiles, furniture, etc. Any 
digressions from this rigidity were 
chided in class, given low marks or 
eliminated from credits. 

There was a restrained bitterness run- 
ning through such remarks as these: 
“IT went through college in confusion. 
*** They didn’t bother with me. *** 
They think I’m a rebel. *** They say 
I don’t respond to guidance. *** My 
best things always get a negative re- 
action. *** I had a feeling of frustra- 
tion.” And the student’s mother, com- 
menting on a visit to the school, added, 
“All the work was narrow, formal, 
cooped up, conventional in colors, style 
and approach.” 

Conformity to a rigid academic stand- 
ard was rewarded; creative originality 
was punished. This sums up four long 
years taken from the lives of such 
earnest young people to prepare them 
for teaching art to thousands of other 
ardent, adventurous, spirited young- 
sters—by killing the creative genius 
which in some degree is within all. 

This system controls our official art 
education; it is the rule, not the excep- 
tion. Only the revolts of individuals, 
and there are many such, save some 
percentage of youth from its ravages. 
It is entrenched in some state art de- 
partments and in many large institu- 
tions. Nothing is done to remove it from 
official status, It is self-perpetuating. 
It is an esthetic crime against youth. 
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Six Millions in Art 


As WAS PROBABLY EXPECTED by close 
observers of the past active auction 
season, Sales at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
Jeries during 1944-45 skyrocketed to an 
unprecedented high of $6,165,920, a total 
outstripping not only all previous fig- 
ures of the Galleries but those of its 
predecessor (the American Art Asso- 
ciation—Anderson Galleries). Hiram H. 
Parke, president of the galleries, an- 
nounced this news in his annual report. 

That this figure reflects a marked in- 
crease in buyers rather than higher in- 
dividual prices is proven by Mr. Parke’s 
statement: “Prices during the season 
averaged about the same as last year. 
Almost the only difference was in the 
greater selectivity displayed by the dis- 
cerning buyer in the judgment of qual- 
ity and aesthetic merit.” 

Buying by European exiles showed a 
decline over the past two seasons, while 
increased purchases by Americans re- 
veal a growing public interest in an- 
tiques. Europeans, however, accounted 
for some sales through purchases “‘made 
in anticipation of firms re-opening 
abroad, and cf expatriates returning to 
their home countries, which was inten- 
sified by the uncertainty as to how much 
native art and literary tredsure had 
been destroyed or removed by the en- 
emy.” Buyers also included foreign col- 
lectors who came here for the duration 
but now plan to remain permanently in 
this country. 

Buying trends noted by Mr. Parke, 
who this year completed 50 years’ ser- 
vice in this auction field, include a re- 
newed interest in decorative Oriental 
art: “The Oriental market has been par- 
ticularly active, with an appreciable 
amount of buying for Chinese accounts 
of porcelains, and pottery, jades and 
fine lacquer.” 

Another development this year was 
the increase in sales of paintings of 
the narrative schools. “‘Genre or story- 
telling pictures, which for a time were 
eclipsed in public interest by works of 
the modernistic and non-objective 
schools, reached, after several years of 
increasing popularity, an apex of de- 
mand in the William H. and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt sale,” Mr. Parke announced. 

Among the 104 sales held at the Gal- 
leries the past season (including 15 
sales of paintings alone) highest total 
was made by parts III to VI of the 
Americana collection of the late Mrs. 
J. Amory Haskell, which reached $375,- 
354, and the William H. and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt collection of Barbizon and 
genre paintings, auctioned for $323,195. 
One French and one Italian canvas 
shared top honors among the painting 
prices—both Fra Fillippo Lippi’s Ma- 
donna and Child and Millet’s The Water 
Carrier (bought by Grand Central Gal- 
leries from the Vanderbilt collection), 
each went for $30,000. This figure was 
second only to the $34,000 paid for Poe’s 
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Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


Reading Gertrude Stein on how to 
write and modern art apologists on 
how to paint, one would get the im- 
pression that art is strictly a matter 
of “what goes on inside the artist,” 
and getting it out “just the way he 
felt it at the time.” These people 
seem to have forgotten the old Ger- 
man cornet player who lamented: 
“I blay it so sweet und it comes oudt 
so rotten.” They likewise overlook 
the derivation of the word amateur 
—from the Latin verb amo, to love— 
meaning one who does a thing for 
the love of it and implying one who 
loves what he has done better than 
does a discriminating public. The 
rapture of creating is unfortunately 
not enough to assure a great work 
of art. It is with art as it is with 
love—merely enjoying it yourself 
may not inspire any tremendous re- 
sponse from the party of the second 
part. Emotion alone will not suffice. 
To be an artist you must be able to 
make the other fellow respond, and 
that takes skill, and skill is not-ac- 
quired without thought and effort. 


manuscript of The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue—the highest individual price of 
the season. 

Other painting figures are $26,000 for 
Millet’s The Sower; $22,000 for Rom- 
ney’s The Vernon Children; $17,000 for 
Fragonard’s Marie Madeleine Guimard; 
$15,500 for Frans Hals’ Laughing Child 
and $15,000 for his Portrait of a Laugh- 
ing Boy; $14,500 for Fragonard’s The 
Messenger of Love. 

In the furniture mart, Mr. Parke ob- 
served, “French 18th century pieces con- 
tinued in the forefront of sophisticated 
choice with the Virginia M. Rosenthal 
collection the most outstanding sale of 
this elegant art.’’ Buyers this season 
also showed an increased interest in 
antique and modern silver, due probably 
to the general scarcity of the metal as 
well as to the value of the objects 
themselves. 


A continued high market for antiques 
is anticipated by Mr. Parke: “Auction 
prices over a period of years reflect the 
up-swing or down-swing of general 
prosperity of the country. With post- 
war plans for expanding markets and 
the stabilization of wages and employ- 
ment, we can look forward to an era 
of sustained consumer demand, and I 
would expect the auction market to 
reflect these economic gains in good 
prices. The American people have an 
ever-widening appreciation of the great 
artistic heritage of the past, and look 
to auction sales among other agencies 
to make available to them examples of 
their cultural interests. Advance book- 
ings for next season are the heaviest 
on record, and sales schedules includes 
many notable private collections.” 
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Five the 
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PAINTINGS OF OLD 
AND MODERN SCHOOLS 
AND NOTABLE 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
AND OTHER 
WOBKS OF ART 


May be acquired at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries at their 
public auction sales of art col- 
lections from distinguished 
sources. Sales are held weekly 
from September to June. The 
1944-45 season included Old 
Master, primitive and modern 
paintings, furniture, tapestries, 
sculptures and other works of 
art from the Frank Crownin- 
shield, Edward T. Stotesbury, 
Mrs. Joseph Heine, Leon 
Schinasi, Robert W. Lyons, 
John Bass, WalterP.ChryslerJr., 
J. K. Thannhauser, William H. 
and Brig. General Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Arthur F. Egner, 
and Virginia M. Rosenthal col- 
lections. 

Sales scheduled for the 
1945-46 season include many 
other prominent collections. 
Ask to be placed on our mail- 
ing list for advance announce- 


ments. 


PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


Madison Avenue at 57th Street 


New York 22 
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THE MODE IN HATS 


' AND HEADDRESS 
By R. TURNER WILCOX 


An invaluable book for art-directors, 
hat designers, hairdressers, research 
workers in history, artists, illustrators 
—and the general reader interested in 
a fascinating subject. 

In more than 1000 detailed drawings 
and explanatory text the author traces 
the history of hats and headdress from 
the earliest Egyptian times down to 
the present day. An up-to-date, com- 
prehensive, accurate and authoritative 
work on a subject of widespread in- 
terest. 332 pages; Sizes 7,” x 11”. 


$5.00 


SECOND BIG PRINTING 


“In my opinion, it should be owned by 
every American designer” 
—Ethel Traphagen 
“A conscientious, thorough and pro- 
fessional job. She knows costumes, 
ancient and modern, from the profes- 
sional point of view, and has produced 
as perfect a digest of the costumes of 
these periods as we have ever seen. 
It is a library in itself” 
—Women’s Wear 


THE MODE IN COSTUME 


By R. TURNER WILCOX 


With over 1900 illustrations 
by the author 
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By Judith Kaye Reed 


One of the most important functions 
of a museum is to present the student 
and layman with a coordinated view of 
the various phases of the art it houses. 
This the museums accomplish through 
specially arranged exhibitions, and often 
some of the most valuable introductions 
to individual art forms are found in the 
showings’ accompanying catalogues. A 
number of such books, written simply 
with a minimum expectation of the 
reader’s technical knowledge and well 
illustrated by typical examples, have 
come to our desk during the past months 
on such diverse subjects as Flemish 
painting and Egyptian fabrics. 

Two manifestations of the Chinese 
genius, ably presented in Jades of the 
T. B. Walker Collection, published by 
the Walker Art Center, and Costumes 
from the Forbidden City, a Metropolitan 
Museum publication, are outstanding. 

* * * 


“Jades of the T. B. Walker Collection.” 
Text by J. LeRoy Davidson. Minnea- 
polis: The Walker Art Center. 93 pp. of 
text and illustration. $1.00 (at the Mu- 
seum). 


Twenty years after logger Thomas 
Barlow Walker established the first art 
gallery in the midwest (a 16 by 30 foot 
room containing 20 paintings) in 1879, 
he began to collect the Chinese jade 
which now fills four galleries in the 
Walker Museum, Confucius compared 
the qualities of jade to the virtues of 
benevolence, intelligence, righteousness 
and propriety and J. LeRoy Davidson, 
who has written the interesting text, 
tells the important story of jade in the 
Orient. Beginning with a discussion of 
its properties and locations, he traces 
its alternating periods of rise and de- 
cline as a fine art form, together with 
an explanation of its motifs and sym- 
bolism. The catalogue is 
with 20 full page reuroductions to- 
gether with smaller pictures of the 234 
items in the collection. A convenient 
reference table of comparative dates 
of Chinese dynasties and a bibliography 
of jade texts are also included. 

a a * 


“Costumes of the Forbidden City,’ by 
Alan Priest. New York: The Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art. 56 pp. of text and 
illustrations. $1.00 


This is the companion text to the 
magnificent exhibition of Chinese cos- 
tumes from the walled area in Peking 
—the largest collection of its kind ever 
assembled—which was opened at the 
Metropolitan Museum late this spring 
(see April 1 Dicest). Alan Priest, who 
is the museum’s curator of Far Eastern 
Art, presents a stimulating analysis 
of the changing styles of the Chi’ing 
Dynasty (which extended from 1644 
to the inauguration of the Republic in 
1912), basing his observations on the 


illustrated . 


twelve-symbol robes in the collection, 

His thesis, which also covers additional 

priest and theatrical robes, is supple. 

mented by 56 full page reproductions, 
* * * 


“Patterned Textiles in Pharaonic 
Egypt,” by Elizabeth Riefstahl. New 
York: Brooklyn Museum. 56 pp. of text 
and illustration. $1.00. 



























This is a scholarly work on a neces. 
sarily little-known subject. The first 
clothing articles we have from pre. 
dynastic Egypt date back three or four 
thousand years before Christ, from 
which era we have discovered finely 
woven linen cloths, both figured and 
plain. Miss Riefstahl presents our his. 
torical gleanings, in an orderly fashion 
which should prove a great aid to stu- 
dents of the subject, also she con- 
tributes some provoking thoughts on 
dress and tailoring habits of the ancient 
Egyptians. Were women’s breasts ex- 
posed as some of the art works reveal 
or was that only artistic license? Did 
the men wear wool garments? These 
and other questions the author attempts 
to answer from her wealth of research. 
The book is illustrated with numerous 
reproductions of Egyptian art in British 
and American museums. 

* * * 


“Painting in Flanders,’ by Roberta M. 
Fansler and Margaret R. Scherer. New 
York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
36 pp. of text and illustration. 


Another museum publication, this book 
grew out of an exhibition based on six 
important pictures from the Bache col- 
lection, “A Silent Gallery Talk,” the pur- 
pose of which showed the material and 
cultural environment of the paintings 
on view. Benjamin Knotts, who designed 
and installed the exhibition, has col- 
laborated with the authors of the book 
to organize a text which forms a fine 
introduction to Flemish art. To this end 
the book begins with a brief survey of 
Flanders during the Renaissance. Other 
chapters discuss the painters’ guilds and 
techniques, their patrons, and the sub- 
jects of interior and landscape painting. 
Well illustrated. 


* * * 


“Aristide Maillol.’ Edited by Andrew 
C. Ritchie. Buffalo: Albright Art Gal- 
lery. 127 pp. of text and illustration. 


A survey of Maillol’s work in Amer- 
ica, this publication originally accom- 
panied a recent exhibition of the sculp- 
tor’s art at the Albright Art Gallery, 
in commemoration of his death October 
1944 at the age of 83. Beginning with a 
critical analysis of Maillol by Dr. 
Ritchie, director of the gallery, the 
book pays varied tribute to one of the 
foremost sculptors of our time, and in- 
cludes a revealing compilation of Mail- 
lol’s opinion’s selected from an _ inter- 
view with Judith Cladel, author of Aris- 
tide Maillol, Sa vie-Son oeuvre-Sesidéss 
(1937). The book is beautifully illus- 
trated with full page reproductions of 
Maillol sculpture, drawings and book 
illustration. A complete listing of sculp- 
ture and drawings owned by American 
museums and collectors is also in- 
cluded, together with listings of his 
major sculpture abroad, books _ illus- 
trated by him and a Maillol bibliography 
prepared by John Rewald. 
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An Invitation to Art Dealers = 


to participate in one of the greatest 
shows in the annals of American art 


Che Arts 





And Antiques Show 


TO BE HELD AT 


THE ARMORY 


Park Avenue and 34th Street 
September 24th to 30th inclusive 


fou remember the famous “Armory Show” of 1913 
es attracted a quarter million visitors and revolu- 
tionized the concept of art in this country. Curators, dealers 
and critics predict that this coming Armory exhibit will be 
the epoch-making event of its decade. 

By special construction the great arena of the Armory will 
be converted into an imposing museum, with individual 
galleries and a large section set aside for an outstanding 
invitation exhibition. Here will be on display many of the 
world’s master canvases, both contemporary and classic, with 
an impressive array of objects of art to delight the connois- 
seur, the collector and art lover. 

The dealers’ exhibition booths will be roomy, well propor- 


tioned, specially lighted gallery-studios designed to show to 
ideal advantage the treasures they will contain. The exhibi- 
tion will be open until 10:30 each evening, affording dealers 
the opportunity for the first time to display their art before 
the new and ever-growing art public. 

For the first time in history a major art exhibit will be 
supported by an elaborate and far-reaching publicity and 
promotion campaign. For Seymour Halpern Associates, 
sponsors of last Spring’s Madison Square Garden Antiques 
Show, are providing exhibitors with an even more intensive 
plan of exploitation than that which made the National 
Antiques Show such an unprecedented success, resulting in 
an estimated two million dollars in sales in seven days. 


A Majority of the Units are Already Committed 
So many have already engaged space that we stress the advisability of immediate action. Unfortunately, 
despite the ample proportions of the Armory, space cannot be guaranteed to all who wish to show. 


as 


Seymour Halpern Associates, Juc. « 501 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


For rates and reservations phone or wire at once 
ELDORADO 5-1316 
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By Ben Wolf 


OVERHEARD IN THE MUSEUM OF NON- 
OBJECTIVE ART. . . . Two bobbysox in- 
tellectuals were discussing a painter 
whose identity I arrived too late in the 
conversation to learn. “And _ what,” 
asked the first fierce young thing, “do 
you think of his paintings?” Intellec- 
tual No. 2 thoughtfully pushed her 
horned rimmed glasses up on her nose 
“In my opinion,” she finally re- 
“he’s superficially dynamic.” 

~ * 7 
Three cheers for Evelyn Marie! 
Three more for good old Ralph P! 
And I fervently trust... 
That the old limbs won’t bust... 


For they’re both up the very same tree. 
* a ” 


plied, 


OVERHEARD IN A 57TH STREET GALLERY. 

. . “Excuse me, but I’m looking for 
an upright lighthouse.” 

* * * 
BLow TO THE EGo Dept. . . . Some- 
times they just have to be anonymous. 
. An acquaintance of mine was re- 
cently chagrined no end when vandals 
broke into his parked car, stole two 
cartons of cigarettes and ignored a 
year’s collection of his paintings. 
* * * 

A friend tells of spying a brother 
artist, to whom life is serious and art 
exceeding long, basking peacefully on 
the greensward of Washington Square. 
Our informant hailed him with a jovial 
... “What are you doing these days?” 
The recumbent artist slowly opened a 


East Gloucester, Massachusetts 


jaundiced eye. “Struggling, my 
friend,” he replied slowly, “just strug- 
gling.” 

* aK * 

PROFOUND TWO WorRD OBSERVATION 
Dept... . “Damn paint.” .. . Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

* * * 

“If you were to show Raphael a 
Daumier, he would admire it, he would 
take off his hat; but if you were to 
show him a Cabanel, he would say with 
a sigh, ‘That is my fault’.” 

Edouard Degas as quoted 
by James Huneker. 
* * *” 
. . . Heard several of you complaining 
that the Dicest is not harsh enough 
with exhibiting artists. . . . Sure you 
don’t mean just other exhibiting art- 
ists? 
x * * 

Attention, child psychiatrists. 
Here’s one with an original twist just 
came in the mail. Appears Howard 
Schleeter, artist of Albuquerque, sus- 
pected one of the students in his chil- 
dren’s class of being something of a 
prodigy and duly focused what he felt 
was requisite attention in such a case. 
The pupil under scrutiny proceeded to 
make a drawing that included all the 
other students in the class room. It 
was coming along swimmingly. Hap- 
pily the teacher turned his attention 
to the less gifted members of the class. 
Finally when the class was dismissed 
for the day, Mr. Schleeter discovered 
his young genius was still at work and 
crossed the room to see how the master- 
piece had come along. To his horror 
the paper was completely blank... . 
The lad had carefully erased each image 
as its owner had left the room. 

* * + 

Thoughts on V-E Day upon reading 
current European artist interviews... . 
Tried to look up Matisse, Picasso, and 
Henri Manguin in ’39 in France. Ar- 
rived in Paris four days before the out- 
break of the present war... banged on 
the Great Innovator’s door and brought 


Frustration, Inc. # 8 (Drip Technique) 


forth only echoes . . . ditto Matisse. 

Traced Manguin as far as his summer 

home in La Boule to be told he had 

returned to Paris. . . . Well, I tried. 
o ~ * 


Has anyone in the crowd got a slight- 
ly used straight-jacket I could borrow? 
. . . Everyone and his brother in the 
Village and along 57th Street seems 
to have a fairly good idea who the 
Pepsi-Cola prize-winners are . . . and 
so does your columnist. But the iron 
hand of censorship has been firmly 
clamped over my eager mouth. I'm 
frustrated. 

* cd * 

HIGH BLoop PRESSURE DEPT... . The 
artists who acknowledge favorable re- 
views with “Of course, I don't 
need the publicity... .” 

* * * 


CONTRIBUTORS . . . please accept this 
blanket “thank you” for the material 
you've sent in. If the column is valid, 
it is only because it’s ours .. . not mine. 


THE COCKEYED ART WORLD 


At no time in history has the art and culture of all time been so available. Yet 
with all this rich heritage at their disposal, most endowed art schools and colleges have 
failed to discover its contemporary significance. They still cling to the ideas and 
outlook formulated by the 19th Century architects and painters who founded the 
American Academy. This is also true of the satellite commercial art and public 


and private schools. 


Never has there been so much seeming interest in art. Never has there been so many 
people wanting to express themselves. This demand is largely met with superficial, 
imitative teaching which stresses academic expertness and good painting manners. 
These are easy to teach and bring sufficient results to please nearly everybody. But, if 
learning to paint were easy, it wouldn't be worth doing and mostly it isn’t. 

Academically minded teachers and some who call themselves “modern” refuse to 
believe that people learn to walk without the help of a pair of crutches (anatomy and 
perspective). They do not know and so cannot teach, that, what lines and colors do to 
each other in a picture is more important than what they depict; that nature cannot 
possibly be imitated and that there is no virtue in painting like 10,000 other painters 
anyway. Resorting to intellectual processes only stifles the art spirit in the student 
before it is even aroused. The purpose of art education should be self-emancipation 


and not technical regimentation. 


The war has made thinking people question our concept and practice of Democracy. 
After 2000 years, what we like to call our Christian civilization, is in for a thorough 
re-examination. Like other of our smug institutions, the art educational hierarchy must also be re-born completely, if it is 
to be a factor in American Art, which today it is not. With its utter lack of understanding of Modern Art, it seeks to perpetuate 
itself by its laborious system of degrees and stuffed shirt pompousness. But understanding art is not a matter of scholarship and 
art history. The post-war issue is not more education but a better and more enlightened teaching. 


THE THURN SCHOOL OF MODERN ART 
SUMMER SESSION: June 15 to September 15 
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The Modern’s Collection 
[Continued from page 5] 


Painting in the International Tradi- 
tion is instructive but doesn’t prove too 
much so far as the label goes. Franklin 
Watkin’s powerful portrait of Boris Blai 
stands out. There is also Pascin’s de- 
lightfully ribald Socrates and His Disci- 
ples Mocked by the Courtesans; one of 
Karfiol’s freest, most charming nudes; 
an early and a late Kuniyoshi, which 
demonstrate enormous strides in paint 
quality and brushwork; a strange, but 
somehow impressive Kuhn still life; an 
early (1912) Maurice Sterne, looking 
startlingly like Gauguin. 

It is in the gallery of American wa- 
tercolors that one runs across the first 
of the twelve new acquisitions, now be- 
ing displayed for the first time: Marin’s 
explosive, brilliant Lower Manhattan 
(1922), a splendid addition to the col- 
lection, and Demuth’s uncommonly vital 
and rhythmic Vaudeville Musicians 
(1917), and Sailors (1918), which fill in 
a little known phase of his work. In 
this room the strong portrait head and 
speaking likeness of Marin by Lachaise 
should not be overlooked. 

With a series of galleries devoted to 
Cubism and the Cubist Tradition, one 
begins to get into “category trouble.” 
The word “cubism” is used in almost a 
generic, rather than specific, sense, in 
applications often hard to follow. But 
never mind. The fact that I have never 
associated the word with Stella’s Fac- 
tories doesn’t make it a less handsome 
picture, This important survey first 
covers the years 1908 to 1913, starting 
with the huge, important Les Demoi- 
selles d’Avignon by Picasso, followed 
by his Women’s Head, and developing 
into less representational canvases by 
Braque and Gris. A 1908 Braque land- 
scape here might easily be taken, at a 
quick glance, for the work of Cézanne. 

Two of the handsomest rooms in the 
Museum, wherein the sum is greater 
than the addition of the parts, are de- 
voted to the Cubist Tradition: large 
and elegant Picasso and Braque still 
lifes, fine in design, texture and color; 
a simple, strong Niles Spencer (1921), 
abstract in feeling; Peldez’ striking Still 
Life in Red; two top-notch Stuart Davis 
canvases, the earlier of which, Egg 
Beater No. 5, in the Braque tradition, 
is another of the new acquisitions. This 
phase runs logically into and through 
abstract painting: Helion and Tunnard, 
to the pure, geometrical forms of Male- 
vich and Mondrian. 

Less distinguished, but full of plums, 
are the galleries devoted to Realism 
and Romanticism (there isn’t space to 
quibble about terms again): another 
excellent Spencer, Hartley’s five-star 
Evening Storm, three Hoppers, Bérard’s 
portrait of Jean Cocteau, The Syna- 
gogue by Hy Bloom, and Loren Mac- 
Iver’s strangely haunting Red Votive 
Lights. Some of the Latin American 
inclusions here are pretty unfortunate, 
and the canvases by brothers Eugene 
Berman and Léonid are far from repre- 
Sentative of their best work. 

On the third floor, after one room 
devoted to social comment, satire and 
Protest (Rivera, Siqueiros, Orozco, 
Gropper, et al), the paintings soar com- 
Pletely “out of this world.” As Pioneers 
of Fantastic Art, Kandinsky, Klee, de 

































Chirico (early), and the newly acquired 
Chagall—in superb representation su- 
perbly hung—set the stage. (Chagall’s 
I and the Village is one of his greatest 
paintings). Onward and upward to an- 
other well arranged room of Fantasy: 
Ernst in four phases, Dali (limp watch- 
es), two Tanguys, Peter Blume; to Free 
Form: an excellent Miro wall, Arp, 
Masson and Meridas looking very fine 
together. 

The painting section comes to a dra- 
matic end in a hushed inner room de- 
voted to Allegory, containing just six 
large canvases: Beckmann’s well known 
triptych Departure; Matta’s enormous 
Le Vertige qd Eros, dark and moving; 
Tchelitchew’s Hide and Seek (beautifully 
lighted for detail); Peter Blume’s Eter- 
nal City; Siqueiros’ Echo of a Scream; 
and the new Jungle by Wifredo Lam, 
fascinating in its weaving color and 
chuck full of Freudian symbols that 
are somehow neither too obvious nor 
depressing. 

The sculpture section, also superbly 
arranged, starts by displaying classi- 
cists Maillol and Despiau to complete 
advantage (the Ile de France torso by 
Maillol never looked better). Following, 
and just touching the high spots are 
Barlach’s handsome Singing Man in 
bronze (it looks better in wood), Lehm- 
bruck’s beautiful Torso, Zorach’s monu- 
mental Head of Christ, Brancusi’s Bird 
in Space and The New Born, Flanna- 
gan’s Triumph of the Egg, The Lovers 
by Duchamp-Villon, and Lipchitz’ Rape 
of Europa. Again in triumphant conclu- 
sion, Lehmbruck’s Kneeling Woman and 
Standing Man, two of the most beauti- 
ful figures in modern sculpture, are 
placed alone and with enormous effect 
in the last gallery. 

The other new acquisitions are The 
Grand Julie by Leger (reproduced in 
the April 15 Digest): Georgia O’Keeffe’s 
starkly arresting Lake George Window 
(1927); Man-Eater with Pennants, a 
mobile sculpture 100 feet in circumfer- 
ence by Calder, installed in the Garden; 
Berman's Sleeping Figures, Statue, 
Campanile (still not proper representa- 
tion for this artist); and Lipchitz’ large 
Benediction, which did not arrive from 





the caster in time tor the opening. 
In the past there has been a good 
deal of criticism of the Museum’s ac- 
quisition policy—inconsequential work 
of good artists or work by inconse- 
quential artists. Of course, a good deal 
of sifting has been done in this exhibi- 
tion, but a surprising number of the 
“inconsequentialities” used illustrate a 
point, fill a gap of logical progression 
that might otherwise be unclear or 
unexplained. The Museum’s collection 
is far from perfect—as what private 
or public (particularly modern) collec- 
tion isn’t? But it now makes sound and 
understandable sense. This presentation 

should have been made years ago. 

—Jo GIBBS. 


Lost Rembrandt Found 


According to a Reuters’ report cir- 
culated by the Netherlands Information 
Bureau a hitherto lost drawing by Rem- 
brandt has been found in the Pushkin 
Museum of Fine Arts in Moscow. 

The drawing is a sketch for the paint- 
ing Ester, Ahasuerus and Haman. A 
sketch on the reverse side of the paper 
shows members of the Rembrandt fam- 
ily gathered about the kitchen hearth. 
Scholars date the drawing to the time 
of Rembrandt’s bankruptcy in July, 
1656, when an inventory of his pos- 
sessions was ordered by the Insolvency 
Chamber. Sales of his work were held 
in 1657 and 1658 and it was probably 
at the latter time that the drawing 
began its long journey ending on the 
walls of the Pushkin Museum. 


Sperry Contest Winners 


Pennsylvania contestants took top 
honors in the collaborative competition 
for a memorial to Dr. Elmer S. Sperry, 
sponsored by the Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany and the Alumni Association of the 
American Academy in Rome. The win- 
ning team, which was awarded the first 
Sperry prize of $1,000 plus the students’ 
prize of $200 for the best design, com- 
prised Mary T. Wilcox, architect at the 
University of Pennsylvania; Helen Oman- 
sky Gross, painter, and Richard Frazier, 
sculptor, of the Pennsylvania Academy. 





BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE SUMMER ART INSTITUTE 


July 2 - Sept. 8 


Catalog on request 


Teachers and lecturers: Painting: Feininger, Hillsmith, Motherwell. Sculpture: Zadkine, 
Mary Callery. Advertising Art: Paul Rand, Alvin Lustig. Basic Design and Color: Josef 
Albers. Textile Design: Anni Albers. Architecture: Gropius, Paul Beidler. Woodworking: 
Mary Gregory. Leather Work: Berta Rudofsky. Photography: F. W. Goro. Art History: 


Alexander Dorner, Kari With. 


Black Mountain College Music Institute concurrently. 


Address: Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, North Carolina 


MT. MONADNOCK PAINTING CLASS 


JULY 2nd to JULY 28th 
HALF WAY HOUSE ON GRAND MONADNOCK 
ONE WEEK COURSE OR FOUR WEEK COURSE 


CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 


ADDRESS: MR. ALLEN, HALF WAY HOUSE, EAST JAFFREY, NEW HAMPSHIRE. Tel. Jaffrey 8046-4 (8 to 9 P.M.) 
—— EAST DORSET, VERMONT, CLASS IN OCTOBER 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 





HEKGeGnet BARNETT 


STREET WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 









































ARCHITECTURE 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 

WEAVING 

DESIGN 

CERAMICS 

SURVEY OF THE ARTS 


FALL TERM © September I! 


— Catalog on Request — 


CRANBROOK Academy of Art 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 








™ Farnsworth 


SUMMER 
ART CLASSES 
ON CAPE COD 


JULY 2nd — SEPT. 8th 
PORTRAIT, LANDSCAPE, STILL LIFE, OIL or WATER COLOR 
Write for Cirewlar, Address Secretary, JERRY FARNSWORTH, 


BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, MASSACHUSETTS 





ARCHIPENKO SCHOOL 


SUMMER 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


SCULPTURE - PAINTING - DRAWING - CERAMICS - CARVING 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE WOODSTOCK, N. ¥. 
— LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS AT SCHOOL — 


SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 25-AUGUST 3, 1945 


Distinguished Guest Instructors. 


The regular faculty in the 
arts and crafts. Degrees granted. 


Write for the summer catalog. Spencer Macky, President 


CALIF. COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
5212 Broadway © Oakland 11 © California 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 








PAINT IN VERMONT 


Du Monob 


Landscape and Portrait Classes 
Manchester Center, Vt. July, August 


For information address: 


DORETA KESSON, 33 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. 












Art Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 10, 1945 to May 31, 1946 


Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
In new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington Avenue. 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Paint- 
ing, Sculptere, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Ceramics. Fall Term begins Sept. 24. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Summer School News 


The Romano School of Art announces 
its plans for the current season. Open- 
ing July 1st at the Gallery-on-the-Moors 
at East Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
courses will be given by Umberto Ro- 
mano in painting, drawing, modeling 
and watercolor, Discussion and analysis 
of old and modern masters by Mr. Ro- 
mano will be one of the features of the 
summer session. Those desiring a short 
refresher course may attend classes by 
the week for $15. 


~ * 


Charles Curtis Allen, N.A. elect, an- 
nounces the opening of the Mt. Monad- 
nock Painting Class July 2nd to July 
28th. Headquarters for the school will 
be the Half Way House on Grand 
Monadnock. Courses from one to four 
weeks. For further information write 
to Mr. Allen, Half Way House, East 
Jaffrey, New Hampshire. 


* 


> 


* 


Orren R. Louden and Robert R. Stew- 
art will conduct classes in landscape 
and portrait painting for serious stu- 
dents this season at the Village School 
of Art, Ocean Beach, California. Spe- 
cial classes will be held Sundays for 
those whose work would make week- 
day attendance impossible. A _ special 
childrens’ class will be conducted by 
Marian S. Louden. 


* 


* 


~ * 


Georgia Warren, instructor at the 
Ringling School of Art, announces the 
formation of her own Summer School 
at East Hampton, Long Island. Miss 
Warren’s background includes training 
at the Pennsylvania Academy, the Grand 
Central School and a session at the 
American Academy at Fountainbleau. 


Gifts to Davenport 


The Davenport (Iowa) Art Gallery 
announces the acquisition of a canvas 
by Georges Schreiber titled The List, 
the gift of the Petersen-Harned-Von 
Maur department store of that city. 
The work depicts women and children 
in occupied Europe anxiously studying 
a list of names posted on a tree. The 
straining figures, dramatically grouped, 
poignantly present the tragedy that is 
Europa’s. 

Other recent gifts made public by 
L. W. Ramsey, president of the Gallery 
Board of Trustees are: The Battleship, 
Iowa, by Gordon Grant, presented by 
L. R. Ramsey; Old Mission, San Diego, 
by Dong Kingman, presented by the 
New Friends of Art. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
REVINGTON 


ARTHUR 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
Sympb. Orch. Theatre, Summer Sports 
For ARTS AND CRAFTS CIRCULAR WRITE: 

MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL 
mums OF PROFESSIONAL ARTS Summ 


Advertising Design, Costume and General Design, 
Interior Decoration. Interesting courses—practical, 
effective—will prepare you for a post-war career. 
Write for Booklet D-7. 

Summer Session Begins July 9 


Jamesine M. Franklin, Presiden 
460 Park Avenue New York 





t 
22, N. Y. 















CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 


JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass, 


MCNULTY - BOSK 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 
404 West 20th Street, New York 




















ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A &® 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adve. 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion, Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students my 
live in supervised residences and enjoy mary 
University activities. 


FALL TERM REGISTRATION: SEPT. 27-29, 1945, 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 2 


Study ART in 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


NURA & BUK 
ULREICH 


2 COURSES* FINE ARTS GALLERY & STATE COLLEGE 
JUNE 25—AUGUST 17 


*These Run Consecutively 

KANSAS INSTITUTE 
ciTY ART and SCHOOL of DESICN 

Drawing. Painting. Sculpture. Ceram 

ics. Industrial, Fashion, Commercial, 
Interior and Advertising Design 
Fashion Illustration. Low tuition. Scholar 
ships. Beautiful campus. Girls Dormitory 

Write for catalog. 


Dept. 1475, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mo, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


of Art and Music—July 16 to Aug. 12 
Courses one, two, three or four weeks. Painting, Drav- 
ing, Sketching, and Platform Chalk Technique; als 
Vocal, Choral, Piano, and Instrumental music. Directors: 
W. Karl Steele and Prof. and Mrs. Howard M. Skinner, 
assisted by able faculty. Rates low. Ideal vacation 
opportunity. Write MARANATHA BIBLE CONFERENCE 

Dept. AD, Muskegon, Mich. 


NORTON St 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


4, 1945. WRITE FOR 
UMBERTO 


INFORMATION. 


W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 
a a eee ae 
OF ART 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Credits Given 


JULY 2 - SEPT. 1 

One of the country’s outstanding} 
| art education centers. Fashion, i jj 
terior, advertising, industrial é }j 

CN sign. Textile eng., design; painting, 
Of DE illustration, sculpture, art educa 
dios, labs, museum, dorms, tht 
Confers atre. Cultural and social program 
B.F.A. Md Coed. Established 1877. Catalog 
B.S. 18 College St., Providence 3, &. |. 
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RCORAN 


co 
SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One of America’s Finest Art Schools 
teaching 

DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 

TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $20 a Semester. 


Write for Catalogue B. 





GEORGIA WARREN 


ART CLASSES 


EAST HAMPTON, LONG ISLAND 


Modern Instruction in 


PORTRAIT, LIFE and STILL LIFE 


JUNE 11—SEPT. 7 


Write: P. O. Box 1419, East Hampton, L. I., N. Y. 


PAINTING CLASS 
GEORGE PICKEN 


JULY and AUGUST 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





Tie f) STITUTE 


Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting, Sculp- 
ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
Drawing. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction, 
Dress Design. Teacher Training. Accredited. De- 

. Diploma. Fall term, September 17, 1945. 
ichigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 701 





TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF L. ‘A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
DIPLOMA AND ONE YEAR CERTIFICATE 
COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
UNDER BISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE'S, 
LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES. 
ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATAI.OGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


0’ i A be WATERCOLOR 


SCHOOL 
Begins June 25, 1945 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, ME. 


ToJune 1, write Eliot O’Hara, 2025 OSt.,N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


INSTITUTE 


oF ART 


LEAR 





School of Design for Women 


101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 
oration, fashion arts, fine arts. 
teacher training. B.F.A. in all 
courses. Photography, puppet- 

» jewelry, ceramics. Resi- 
ences. Oldest school of art 
applied to industry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa. 





PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


e@ Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
: exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 575 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind, 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name 












Street 
City 


July 1, 1945 





State. 





From Out-of-Town 


WORKS BY YOUNG ARTISTS living outside 
of New York City are given prominence 
in the summer exhibition at the Weyhe 
Galleries, on view through July 27. 
From Texas come three imaginative 
paintings by 24-year-old Bill Bomar, 
the best being House of Decadence, a 
peculiar vision wrought in Indian mo- 
tifs. 

Buffalo is represented by Victor Mil- 
lonzi, who contrasts patterns of dark 
and light in two dramatic watercolors. 
Joseph Gerard may hail from Chicago 
but his Still Life, notable for its rich 
controlled color, is more French than 
Mid-West in character, as is the pleas- 
ant view of Sydney’s Place by another 
midwestern newcomer, Milton Wright. 
Christine Martin shows a lush Wood- 
stock Landscape, and Nye Pharr a 
Church, brilliantly colored. An impres- 
sionistic Merry-Go-Round introduces the 
European artist, Harold Liebman, while 
New Yorker Mildred Jonas is repre- 
sented by two colorful views of the 
Island of St. Thomas. 

Among the works by better known 
artists included in the show are Guy 
Maccoy’s gouache, Still Life with Red 
Corn, typical of the artist’s boldly col- 
ored, black-lined work; two abstractions 
by H. B. Schleeter, A Pale Washer- 
woman—so pale that her laundry rather 
than person is visible—and The Dandy; 
a striated watercolor by Edward J. 
Stevens, Green Cat in the Moonlight 

(the moon is red); a fresh watercolor 
by Norman Kent, and an oversimplified 
one by Bernard Steffen.—J. K. R. 


New Jersey Winners 


Ward Mount, president and founder 
of the four-year-old Painters and Sculp- 
tor’s Society of New Jersey, has an- 
nounced the following awards at the 
Society’s 4th Annual Exhibition, closed 
recently at the Jersey City Museum Gal- 
leries: 

The John Milton, Jr., prize, won by 
Sgt. Nicholas M. Comito for his oil, 
Fig Leaves and Fruit; the Hon. Victor 
H. Berman prize won by George Schwa- 
cha for his oil, In Winter’s Grip; the 
Society prize won by Beonne Boronda 
for her sculpture, Horse; the Dr. E. 
Markush Prize won by K. der Haroo- 
tian for his sculpture, Condemned; Ru- 
benstein & Sons prize won by Ralph 
Himmelbergur for his watercolor, Jack 
Frost’s Pigeon Coop; Art Patrons prize 
won by Reynold Weidenaar for his etch- 
ing, Street of the Goals, Taxco. The 


Popular Award went to Fred S. Boyko. 


A DISTINGUISHED SCULPTOR 


desires a position as University In- 
structor or Artist-in-Residence. In- 
formation concerning awards, public 
and private commissions, exhibits and 
teaching experience is available 
upon request. Box. 782. 










THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT © MAINE 
Robert Laurent - William von Schlegell 
Henry R. Hope 


ELEVENTH SEASON—July 9 to Aug. 18, 1945 
For Circular Write Ogunquit, Maine 











First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 
nated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many scholarships and prizes. Distin- 
guished faculty. Catalog t Louise B. Ballinger, 
Curator. Broad and Cherry St., Philadelphia 2. 
TT AT 





Wesleyan Conservatory 
and School of Fine Arts 


A DIVISION OF WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B. F. A. With Major in Speech 
and Art and B. M. 
For Catalogue and Information address: 
The Dean: WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
AND SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MACON, GEORGIA 





BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 


Credits given. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 
PORTRAIT, FIGURE, LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Write for Circular 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


BOX 82 e 








Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers). 
Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 
ENERO TT 
School of 


RINELING “2 


Study Painting, [lustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.”’ 


ani FLORIDA 


Kimbrough, Pres. 
Sarasota, 

COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Otis Dozier, Edgar Britton 
Enter any time. Drawing, painting, illustration, landscape, 
cartooning, mural design, lithography, pottery, carving. 
SUMMER SESSION—JULY 2 TO AUGUST 25 
Address: 











Colorado Springs, Colorado 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1945 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 








WAR BONDS 








BUY 








THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 


306 Rossiter Avenue, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
GRANT, WILLIAM H. GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 
DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, ORLANDO ROULAND, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, ERNEST N. 
TOWNSEND, FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Score Again for the Dual Fair Jury 

The returns are all in for the Pepsi- 
Cola competition. Mr. Arthur Crisp, for- 
mer president of Artists for Victory 
that sponsored the competition, de- 
clared in his report to the Corporation 
that the dual jury system which had 
been used had been very successful. He 
further reported the show is of higher 
standard than last year’s. 

It was only on the insistence of the 
League that Artists for Victory adopted 
this jury plan for this season’s compe- 
tition. Even after its adoption, hard 
and unsuccessful attacks were made 
to discredit it and throw it out the 
window, Appeals and misleading state- 
ments were made in an endeavor to 
have the Pepsi-Cola Co. formally re- 
quest it be reconsidered as it was de- 
clared it would surely make the com- 
petition a complete failure. 

Twenty-six artists, some whose names 
are familiar in the art world, protested 
and declared they would not exhibit un- 
less the dual fair jury plan was aban- 
doned. So it is particularly gratifying 
to the League, the god-father of the 
system and its unrelenting advocate, 
to have this report. It is not surprising 
to us for it has been an outstanding 
success in every instance where it has 
been tried. 

Instead of the failure predicted for 
the competition it is declared definite- 
ly to be far superior to the preceding 
show which, incidentally, engendered a 
lot of hard feeling all over the country. 
Twenty-one of those 26 who declared 
they would not show under the dual 
jury plan, according to the report to 
the Corporation by Mr. Crisp, did send 
in their work. 


School Color Materials 

With the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards a number of our manufacturers 
have been working to achieve a stand- 
ard for materials for art education in 
schools, to set them off from what are 


Headquarters 
GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


ETC. 


” 


known as “toy” materials, and to elim- 
inate lead arsenic and other toxic in- 
gredients. 

They have done a needed and bene- 
ficial work and these standards will 
likely be adopted. There is, however, 
a fly in the ointment. While it may not 
be the intent, the Bureau, in paragraph 
112 of its proposal, makes the recom- 
mendation that the manufacturers im- 
print, stamp or otherwise brand their 
guarantee “As issued by the National 
Bureau of Standards.” 

More and more the departments in 
Washington reach out for a strangle- 
hold on business, both big and little. 
Now Business, most of the time has 
Bureaucracy sitting complacently in 
the back seat and doing the directing. 
It makes the businessman very ner- 
vous and uncomfortable and he is get- 
ting jolly well fed up. It looks to us 
from where we sit that he should read 
all the small print very carefully and 
it will be his own fault if he lets him- 
self in for any further and unnecessary 
control. 

If we were color manufacturers we 
would hesitate long before signing this 
commitment and also have the legal 
department carefully scan the adroit 
acceptance the Bureau is sending out. 
The Bureau has done splendid work 
since its inauguration by President Her- 
bert Hoover. It should not risk embark- 
ing into politics and reaching for con- 
trol even in a small way. The Bureau 
does not need advertising and this sort 
of thing can be bad advertising. It 
could even lead to overhauling by the 
Appropriations Committee and that 
could be embarrassing. 

With this in mind the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the League 
adopted the following resolution: 

RESOLVED that at the present moment 
we find adequate the tentative Com- 
mercial Standard for Color Materials 
for Art Education in Schools prepared 
by the Division of Trade Standards, Na- 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


3 &. 37 6F. 
NEW YORK 
Se a rN 
400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


tional Bureau of Standards, Depart. 
ment of Commerce, Washington, 3 
D. C., with the sole exception of 
requirement for Federal branding of 
materials that conform to this Com 
mercial Standard. Rather we wo 
urge upon manufacturers and purchage 
ing agents the habitual use of this Come 
mercial Standard with the object of 
making such use approved business 
practice. In this way the benefits of the 
Commercial Standard would be kept 
and free business would avoid the dan 
ger of an extension of control of busie 
ness by government. The American Art 
ists Professional League is for fair bus 
iness dealings reached by the educa- 
tion or information of all concerned 
through the dissemination of facts that 
are obviously right and rational. 


n 


Patriotic Portrait Gallery Project 


At the request of National President, 
Mrs. Low of the National Society of 
Colonial Dames, our Cuthbert Lee gives 
us the brief of a proposal which the So- 
ciety hopes to launch, It is regrettable 
that space does not permit a full print. 
ing of this interesting plan. 

Briefly it is to encourage the painting 
of portraits of those in the service of 
our country by mailing several thou- 
sands of invitations to participants and 
their families. These paintings will be 
paid for by the participant or his fam- 
ily or friends, they to select the artist. 

It is the intention to turn the paint- 
ings over to the State Society as trustee 
who will give or loan them to suitable 
institutions within their state. Those of 
outstanding artistic value will go to 
art museums. Others according to sub- 
ject interest will go to Universities, 
schools and other established institu- 
tions. The Society believes several states 
will establish a State Portrait Gallery. 

It is not the idea of the Society to 
feature only stars and heroes but also 
the unacclaimed officers and enlisted 
men and the women in all branches. 
When each state society of the Nation- 
al Colonial Dames gathers its collec- 9 
tion it is hoped it will be exhibited on 
a tour within the State and a culling 
from the many state collections likely 
to make a national tour. 


—ALBERT T. REID. 


Regional Chapter News 

Paul Lauritz, Chairman of American 
Art Week, 1944, for Los Angeles County, 
reported they had the approval of the 
Board of Supervisors, Art Commission 
and a proclamation was made by Mayor 
Bowron of Los Angeles. Exhibitions 


from Los Angeles— 


To respect, pack, ship, store, 
receive and distribute paint- 
ings and other objects of 
beauty and value has been 
our mission in life for more 
than forty years. 


BRUGGER evs FORWARDING SERVICE 


2232 W. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles Calif. | 
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AMERICAN ART WEEK PRIZE FoR 1945—Road to Algiers, by John Scott Williams, 
watercolor painting. Mr. Williams is a member of the National Academy and 
many other important art clubs. He received the Brown é& Bigelow watercolor 
prize in 1924, and the American Watercolor Society Prize in 1925 and 1927. He 
is well known for his murals and his work in stained glass windows, some of 
which may be found in the Indiana State Library, Indianapolis; and the King and 
Gilman Memorial Library at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore. He is a 
member of the National Board of the American Artists Professional League. 


were extensive. Paintings were shown 
in all the large store windows on main 
streets and boulevards. A great many 
sales were made and tremendous inter- 
est shown by the public. “We of Los 
Angeles County are looking forward to 
a bigger and better American Art Week 
1945.” 


Mrs. Jean Turner, California State 
Director for American Art Week, wrote 
last Fall upon her return from Los 
Angeles: “I have just had the pleasure 
of meeting our members who partici- 
pated so wonderfully in our recent 


Orlando Rouland 


It was with shock and a feeling 
of great loss that the American 
Artists Professional League learned 
of the sudden death of one of its 
valuable members, Orlando Rou- 
land, on Tuesday, June 26. Two 
friends with whom he had a din- 
ner engagement, on arrival at his 
New York apartment, found him 
dead in his chair, He was 72. 

Mr. Rouland, a noted portrait 
painter, popular with his fellow 
members, had served on the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of 
the League since its founding and 
was always faithful in attendance 
at its meetings. His counsel and 
ideas will be sorely missed. He 
was a distinguished artist and 
painted many portraits of our il- 
lustrious great, many of whom he 
knew as close friends. He was a 
member of the National Academy, 
the Allied Artists of America and 
the Salmagundi Club. His wife, 
the former Minnie T. Wright, died 
two years ago. Mr. Rouland will 
be mourned by his host of friends. 


July 1, 1945 


A.A.W, They have an unusually enthu- 
siastic group and I was simply thrilled. 
Their section covered much territory 
and there were many sub-directors from 
Bakersfield to Santa Barbara and all 
points south.” 


New Appointments 

As American Art Week Director for 
the state of North Carolina, James H. 
Burrus of Rutherford College, N. C.; 
Mrs. G. H. Lyne for Henderson, Ky. 

Our very able Art Week Director in 
Abilene, Texas, Miss A. M, Carpenter, 
has just been appointed to the post of 
State Art Chairman for the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs by the 
newly elected president, Mrs. Florence 
Johnson Scott. 


Rehabilitation 

The department grows larger month 
by month. Only with your generous 
contributions of time, material and 
funds are we able to increase our ship- 
ments overseas as wel! as to the hos- 
pitals in the states. Herewith is a par- 
tial list of our distribution in the last 
thirty days: 

490 text-books on arts and crafts, 100 
pocket sketch books, 100 2B pencils, 15 
boxes water colors, 2 small harness 
looms, 90 lbs. salvaged materials for 
rug making, 60 lbs. new material for 
general weaving, 7 pieces of plastic for 
carving, 3 sets of carving tools, 100 
sets of cards threaded for tablet weav- 
ing, 610 lbs. of silk stockings cut spiral 
for rug weaving. 

This cutting was accomplished by War 
Service Committees of Federated club 
women. The majority of this material 
was collected by many chapters across 
the nation and assembled for redistri- 
bution in Maryland. 

—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 
(Director, American Art Week) 
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The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


65 West 56th Street 
New York City 
COlumbus 5-5094 


Modern Frames of 


Distinction 


Fine Antique 
Reproductions 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 


THE 


VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 @ AL. 4-1095 


HAND GROUND 
OiL COLORS 


z Powerful . . . No fillers used 
Conforms with the highest standards neces- 
sary for creating lasting pictures . . . Per- 
manency guaranteed . . . See your local 
dealers . . . Send for literature. 


BOCOUR COLORS, 2 West 15th St.. New York 11, NW. Y. 
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+ 
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TALENS & SON Inc, 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and Art 
July: Artists of Upper Hudson, 
Past and Present; 19th Century 
European Paintings. 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
University of New Mexico July 12- 
Aug. 25: Annual Albuquerque Art- 
ists Exhibition. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
To July 16: Are Clothes Modern? 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Institute of Modern Art Jo July 14: 
Watercolor Exhibition. 

Museum of Fine Arts July 25-Aug. 
26: Encyclopaedia Britannica Col- 
lection. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Jo July 25: 
Patteran Exhibition. 
CAMBRIDGE. MASS. 

Fogg Museum of Art July: Post- 
Impressionism to Expressionism 
in Graphic Art; British Art; 19th 
Century French Drawings; English 
Romanticism in Graphic Art. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Pokrass Gallery July: Group Ex 
hibition. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum July: Drawings and 
Prints by Frank Duveneck; 18th 
Century Prints; Engravings by An 
ders Zorn and J. F. Millet. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art July: 
Drawings and Lithographs by Leon 
Kroll. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts To 
July 10: Ohio Moderns. 

DALLAS. TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts July: 
New Acquisitions. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute July: Modern 
Dutch Architecture. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum July: Paint- 
ings by Emma Fordyce Mac Rae. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute July: In- 
dustrial Designs; Lace Collection. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
July: Paintings by Joseph Levin; 
Wings Over Central Pacific. 
KENNEBUNK, ME. 

Brick Store Museum July 3-31: 
Paintings by Museum Members. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles County Museum 70 
July 22: How Ships Are Built; To 
July 25: Paintings by Angna En- 
ters; July: Contemporary French 
Paintings; July 3-Aug. 1: Paint- 
ings by Max Schoop; July 4-31: 
Poland Underground. 

Foundation of Western Art Jo July 
14: Prints by Henri de Kruif 
Watercolors by Ejnar Hansen. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum 7o July 
15: Annual Merchant Seamen's Ex- 
hibifion. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts July: 
Chinese Bronzes; Masterpieces in 
Print. 


Walker Art Center July 17-Aug. 15: 
Annual Regional Sculpture Ezx- 
hibition, 

MYSTIC, CONN. 

Mystic Art Association July 10- 
Aug. 26: Annual Exhibition. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum July: United Na- 
tions; Art of the Potter; Elements 
of Design. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University Art Gallery July: 
Italian Paintings. 

NORWALK, CONN. 

Silvermine Guild of Artists To July 
14: Anniversary Exhibition; Paint- 
ings by Cornelia Hildebrandt. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
July: Selections from Permanent 
Collection. 

Art Alliance July: Philadelphia Wa- 
tercolor Club Exhibition; Industrial 
Design. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art July: 
American Paintings; Architectural 
Prints. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute 7o July 15: Paint- 
ings by Pittsburgh Artists. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum July: Paintings 
by Robert T. Francis; Old Masters. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 


N. M. Acquevella 
Old Masters. 

H. V. Allison & Co. (32E57) July: 
Graphic Arts. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
56) To July 7: 19th Century Aus- 
trian Paintings. 

Art of This Century (30W57) To 
July 7%: The Women. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) July 9-25: War Paint- 
ings by Aaron Bokhrod. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) July: 
Paintings and Watercolors by Amer- 
ican Artists. 

Barbizon Little Gallery (Lexington 
at 63) To July 26: Watercolors 
by Pauline Gantert. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) July: 
Paintings by Jean Charlot; Group 
Exhibition. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Park- 
way) July: Contemporary Prints. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) July: 
Old Masters. 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery 
July: French Paintings. 

Contemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
July: The Sponsored Group. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) July: 
19th Century French and 20th 
Century American Paintings. 

Durlacher Brothers (11E57) July: 
Paintings and Drawings by Old 
and Modern Masters. 

Duveen Brothers, Inc. (720 Fifth) 
July: Old Masters. 

8th Street Gallery (33W8) July 1- 
15: Marines. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Madison at 57) 
July: Group Exhibition. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To July 


(38E57) July: 


(11E57) 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum July 5-Aug. 
1: Paintings by Mark Tobey; July 
18-Aug. 15: Cuban Paintings. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum July 1-30: Tap- 
estries; July 4-31: Society of In- 
dependent Artists of St. Louis; 
July 21-Aug. 19: Watercolors and 
Drawings. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery July 1-26: Mod- 
ern Dutch Art; Watercolors by 
Andrew Wyeth; July 1-31: Water- 
colors by Jun Hon Chew. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery July 1-12: Art 
of the Armed Forces; July 15-31: 
Works of Nura and Buk Ulreich; 
Watercolors by H. Halit. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor From July 3: Silk Screen 
Prints by Hugo Gellert; Jacob 
Sterne Loan Collection; From July 
5: Watercolors by George Post; 
From July 6: Gordon Blanding 
Collection. 

Pent House Gallery July: Contem- 
porary California Artists. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Museum of New Mexico July 2-16: 
Paintings by Agnes Tait, Theo- 
dore Van Soelen, Pansy Stockton, 


6: Art for the Home Front; July: 
Group Exhibition. 

Frick Collection (1E70) July: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie Neuf (342E79) July: Group 
Exhibition. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) July 2-13: Portraits 
by Raymond P. R. Neilson. 

Jurart (1175 Sixth) To July 9: 
First Annual Group Exhibition. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) July: 
Group Exhibition. 

Knoedler and Co. 
Old Masters. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) July: 
Old and Modern Masters. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) July: 
Group Exhibition. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
July: Contemporary French Paint- 
ings. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) July: The War Agains: 
Japan; Greek Art; Chinese Glass; 
Prints by Goya. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To July 13: Season's Retrospective 
Exhibition. 

Milech Galleries (108W57) July: 
Summer Selected American Paint- 
ing Exhibition. 

Morton Galleries 
Group Exhibition. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
July: Museum Collection of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) July: New Loan Exrhibi- 
tion. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E58) July: 
European and American Masters. 


(14E57) July: 


(222W59) July: 


Norma Bassett Hall, Arthur Hay 
July 16-31: Paintings by Olga 
Kotchoukova, Odon Hullenkremy 
Fremont Ellis, Higgins, Randal 


Davey. 

SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
The Warren July: Annual Exhibj 
tion American Artists Profesgig 

League New Jersey Chapter. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams- Proctor Institut, 
July 9-14: Annual Outdoor Ee. 
hibition. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club July: Summer Exhibition, 

Library of Congress July: Cartooy 
by Clifford Berryman. 

National Gallery, Smithsonian }y. 
stitution July: Soldier Art. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. 

Westfield Athenaeum 7o July 49: 
Paintings by Roland Pierag, 
Prickett. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Lawrence Art Museum To July 13; 
Watercolors and Drawings by Se 
Cubans. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Rudolph Galleries 70 July 14: Paint. 
ings by Florence Ballin Mramer, 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum 7o July ij: 
French Color Prints; July 16-Sept, 
4: Early American Scenes. 


CITY 


New York Historical Society (17 
Central Park West at 77) July: 
Recent Accessions; Selected Amer 
icana. 

Niveau Gallery 
French Masters. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) July 1 
21: Art Teachers Annual Exhibi- 
tion. 

Oestreicher’s (1208 Sixth Ave) 
July: Old Master and Modern Colo 
Prints. 

Passedoit Gallery 
Group Exhibition. 

Pen and Brush Club (16E10) July: 
Member's Spring and Summer Ex 
hibition. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) July: Group 
Exhibition. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park at 57) 
July: Contemporary American Por 
traits. 

Rehn Galleries (683 Fifth at 54) 
July: Summer Group Exhibition, 

Paul Rosenberg (16E57) July: Group 
Exhibition. 

Schaeffer Galleries 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
July: Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) July: Old Masters. 

Jacques Seligmann and Co. (5E57) 
July: Old Masters. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) July 
Old Masters. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) fT 
July 27: Summer Exhibition. 
Wildenstein and Co. (19E64) July: 
Portraits through Four Centuries! 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) July: 
Old Masters. 


(63E57) July: 


(121E57) July: 


(61E57) July: 


Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


New York, N. Y. 

AUDUBON ARTISTS FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Sept. 25-Oct. 13: National 
Academy of Design. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, prints, draw- 
ings, and sculpture. Prizes totaling $2,150. 
Entry fee $3.00 for non-members, $1.50 
returned if entries are rejected. For fur- 
ther information write Michael M. Engel, 
Exhibition Chairman, 470 West 34th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

7th ANNUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITION. 
Oct. 17-Nov. 7. National Academy of De- 
sign. Open to all artists. Media: metal 
plate. Fee: $2 for non-members. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Sept. 17. Work 
due Sept. 24. For further information write 
John Taylor Arms, Pres., Society of Amer- 
ican Etchers, Inc., 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y. 

Washington, D. C. 

UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE 1946 ART 

EXHIBITION. Dec. 2-26. Corcoran Gallery 


34 


YEAR 


of Art. Open to Merchant Seamen. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pencil; no sculpture or pho- 
tographs. Prizes. Work due Nov. 1, 1945. 
For further information write Isabel F. 
Peterson, Chairman, United Seamens’ Ser- 
vice, 39 Broadway, New York City 6, 
New York. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Sioux City, lowa 


ist ANNUAL IOWA STATE WATERCOLOR 


SHOW. Opens Nov. 1. Sioux City Women’s 
Club. Open to all residents of Iowa. Me- 
dia: watercolors—matted, framed and 
glassed. Work due Oct. 1. Show will travel 
throughout Iowa. Works should be sent to 
Sioux City Art Center, 6134 Pierce Street, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


llth ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 1- 


27. Butler Art Institute. Open to residents 
and former residents of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia and Indi- 
ana. Media: oils and watercolor. Jury. 
Awards and prizes. Entry cards and works 
due Dec. 9. For full information write 
Secretary, The Butler Institute, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Lowell, Mass. 


"ROUND EXHIBITION. Whistler's 
Birthplace. Open to all artists. Media: all. 
Etnry fee $1.50. For further information 
write John G. Wolcott, President, 236 Fair- 
mount St., Lowell, Mass. 


Seamen Invited 
Isabel F. Peterson, chairman of the 


art exhibition, invites merchant set 
men of the United Nations to submit 
entries to the Fourth Annual Merchant 
Seamen’s Art Exhibition sponsored by 
the United Seamen’s Service and the 
War Shipping Administration. The Ex 
hibition will open December 2nd at the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington, 
following which it will tour the United 
States through 1946. 

Entries must be submitted prior ™ 
November ist, 1945, to Mrs. Isabel F 
Peterson, chairman, Art Exhibition, 
United Seamen’s Service, 39 Broadway, 
New York 6, New York. Pictures maj 
be executed in oil, watercolor, penti 
or other media excluding sculpture am 
photography. Prizes are to be awa 

Proceeds of sales, less galleries’ com 
missions, go directly to the seamen 
Where necessary the United Seamen! 
Service will frame and mat picture 
selected for the exhibition. 
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For Everyone a The Outstanding 


HENRY R. MAC GINNIS es Haren 


OF NEW ENGLAND 
LANDSCAPES 


USES 


Cs 


OIL COLORS FOR ARTISTS 


Mr. Mac Ginnis writes: 
Photo by Moyer of Trenton, N.J. 


lieth Wiens ae A “Only Grumbacher Finest Oil Colors 
Hy Oh, Cine Sits can go on my palette. Their body, bril- 


liancy and permanency are all that | 

HENRY R. MAC GINNIS is a native of could desire for my work." 

Indiana who began his art studies 

under the eminent Hoosier artists, 

T. C. Steele, J. O. Adams and William 

Forsythe and for five years in Munich 

and Paris. Winner of the Portrait 

Prize, Richmond, Indiana, the Lucy 

Ball Ousley Prize and other honors Al the Grumbecher Finest 


and awards. He is a member of the = Colors are sonmanend to 

= a e superior, or equal in qual- 
Audubon Artists, Hoosier Salon, Sal ios Se eeeeiinataee: anuke 
magundi Club, Society of Indiana Art- lished by the U. S. Govern- 


ists, Allied Artists, etc. ment, and recommendations 
of the American 
Artists’ Professional 


A noted mural painter, his recent Leen. 


years have been devoted to landscape 

painting in Wentworth, New Hamp- pencil — 
shire, where he conducts summer every tube, togeth- 
classes and the balance of the year as : with —- 
head of the Fine Arts Department, ee _ 
School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, tents. 


New Jersey. 


He is represented by mural paintings 

in the Gregory School, Trenton, N. J. 

and the Chapel of Ewing Cemetery 

Association, Trenton, N. J.; a mural / a ainda 
in faience tile, St. Thomas Church. (hm local artists’ material 
Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y.; a few of his f =— _ your —_ 
portraits are in the Customs House, wilt al caer ne 
N. Y.; Lehigh University, Bethlehem, ep, “1945-1946” Re- 
Pa.; State House and Masonic Temple, nee. ~S Ss) -_ . _ — me fa 
Trenton, N. J., and many public and STUDIO SS ge 


private collections. TUBE 1” x 4” 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY «+ 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 
BRUSHES ARTISTS' MATERIAL COLORS 
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